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IS A GENERAL THEORY OF THE ARTS OF ANY 
PRACTICAL VALUE IN THE STUDY OF 
LITERATURE?* 


I. THE DOMAIN OF CRITICISM 
W. K. WIMSATT, JR. 


The role which I have undertaken in this discussion is that of defending the 
domain of poetry and poetics from the encircling (if friendly) arm of the general 
aesthetician. It is a role which I confess is congenial to my habits of thinking 
about poetry, yet I should like to protest at the outset that this is so not through 
any routine attitude of pluralism or nominalism. It is not one of my assump- 
tions, and it will not even be one of my cor“lusions, that poetry has nothing in 
common with other arts, any more than it is one of my assumptions that one 
kind of poetry has nothing in common wit! another, or one poem with another. 
In short, the terms poem and poetics are fo. me univocal terms, and so, in a more 
difficult sense, are beauty and aesthetics. | do not see how to draw the line be- 
tween nominalisms. The person who for nc!ninalistic reasons denies the relevance 
of aesthetics to poetry will scarcely stop s"ort of denying the relevance of poetics 
to this poem or that one. Such a person, it should be clear, is in no position to 
defend the domain of poetics or literary criticism. Neither our analysis nor our 
synthesis of the kinds of human experience can afford to proceed on a priori lines. 
When is it desirable to distinguish among the objects denoted by a conventional 
term and thus forming a traditional unity? When is it desirable to defend a tra- 
ditional unity? When desirable to create a new unity from terms and concepts 
traditionally distinct? The answer to these questions will be determined partly 
by the needs of particular philosophic programs, but partly, and more impor- 
tantly, by the demands of reality itself—as it has been either justly or unjustly 
described in the conventional systems of terms and concepts. Dialectic, Plato 
tells us, is cutting nature at the joints. It is because the world of our experience 
does have joints that we have met here to discuss the claims of aesthetics upon 
literary criticism. 

We wish to ask whether poems should be criticized by criteria which are so 
specific as to apply simply to poems themselves, or whether they may be criticized 
by criteria which are generic enough to include other arts. The question might 
be broadened to read: Are specific situations ever illuminated by our turning to 


* This paper and the one which follows were read at the September 1949 meeting of 
the Modern Language Association. 
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principles which are more abstract than the situations themselves? The answer 
must be, I believe, that they always are. Such is the character of theorizing, a 
character not invalidated even by the high degree of relevant individuality found 
in works of art. The unity and wholeness of a poem, for example, are concepts 
which the literary critic will do well to pursue not only in Aristotle’s Poetics but 
in his Physics and Metaphysics—and in the Enneads of Plotinus and the Intro- 
duction to the philosophy of fine art by Hegel. What literary critics today recog- 
nize as the impracticality of the poem has at least been made more available to 
them through the ‘disinterest’ defined by Kant, the ‘distance’ or ‘“detach- 
ment” spoken of by later aestheticians. The highly respected individuality of 
the poem owes its obvious debt to the Kantian aesthetic judgment “without 
concept” and the corresponding intuition-expression of Croce. In such instances 
as these—and they are cardinal instances—the countenance of critical history 
may surely be said to smile upon the metaphysician and the aesthetician. 
Could another expression even be suggested by another selection? A person 
interested in such a project might begin by reciting the facts that Aristotle com- 
posed not a general Aesthetics but a Poetics and that the Platonic concept of the 
beautiful was not very closely connected with the emotional disturbances in- 
duced by poetry. The same skeptical person might go on to note especially 
certain features of the classical doctrine as it was inherited and developed by the 
Middle Ages. It seems likely that Thomas Aquinas (himself the author of a few 
rather fine poems) thought implicitly of poems as among the things which merit 
the name “‘beautiful”—those which please on being apprehended (quae visa pla- 
cent). On the other hand, when he actually spoke of poetry, it was in certain 
connections, linguistic, logical, and theological, which despite recent events in 
the evolution of poetics may still seem to many rather curious. Commenting 
upon the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle, Aquinas distinguishes five grades of 
logical discourse, from syllogistic certitude, through dialectic and rhetorical kinds 
of probability, to sophistic, the lowest of all. Next to sophistic is poetry—a 
form of verbal statement which offers us no better than a plausible estimate of 
things.! Whatever the relation which poetry may succeed in establishing with 
beauty, it would seem that Aquinas prefers to begin by viewing it as one mode, 
and a tricky mode, of the art of using words. In the scholastic Middle Ages, as 
Mr. Maritain and others have recently explained, the bond among the several 
arts was not immediately a bond of beauty or of pleasure but one precisely of 
art, ars or techne—a knowledge of how to make something.? Aligned on the axis 


1Cf. Walter J. Ong, S.J., ““Wit and Mystery: A Revaluation in Mediaeval Hymnody,”’’ 
Speculum, xxii (July, 1947), 324, quoting Aquinas, in Sententias Petri Lombardi Com- 
mentaria, prolog., q.1, a.5, ad 3; and ‘‘The Province of Rhetoric and Poetic,’’ The Modern 
Schoolman, xix (January, 1942), 25, quoting Aquinas, Jn I. Analytica Posteriora, Lect. 1. 

2 Cf. Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, trans. J. F. Scanlan (New York, 1942), 
pp. 20-22; Emmanuel Chapman, ‘‘The Perennial Theme of Beauty and Art,’’ in Essays in 
Thomism, ed. Robert E. Brennan (New York, 1942), p. 345; Katharine Gilbert, ‘Recent 
Catholic Views on Art and Poetry,” The Journal of Philosophy, xxxix (November 19, 1942), 
654-656. Mr. Maritain, pp. 33-34, goes on to give the fine arts their own special relation 
to the transcendental quality of beauty. ‘‘Certain arts tend to make a work of beauty and 
thereby differ essentially from all the rest.’ In this respect his account differs from the 
generalizations which I offer above. 
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of making, the arts of music, poetry, or painting had less in common with a sun- 
set or even with the virgins of Crotona than with other arts and crafts, carpentry 
and architecture, grammar, logic and rhetoric. The beauties of the several arts 
were realized analogically through the principle of right making, that is, through 
the full being of each, each one’s being what it should be. On this metaphysic, 
beauty is not a special problem. As we have been told by the sculptor Eric Gill, 
Beauty looks after herself. The distinction between a cathedral and a well-built 
shed, between a hymn and a well-written business letter is one of hierarchies in 
the order of being. Whether or not this principle is sufficient to account for the 
marked difference of intensity which you and I are trained to discern between 
sculpture or music and the ordinary run of experience, I do not feel called upon 
at this moment to decide. My point is only that the destructively minded person 
whom I have mentioned above, the secessionist who wished to detach poetics 
from the realm of the modern aesthetician, might find comfort in that classico- 
scholastic alignment of arts—poetry, grammar, logic, rhetoric—especially as new 
light has been thrown upon this by techniques of rhetorical analysis in our own 
day—and especially of course too as one notices certain events within the era 
of modern aesthetics. 

The concept of aesthetics emerged victoriously through the ferment of Renais- 
sance theories about music, painting, sculpture, and poetry. There was a time, 
as late as the sixteenth century, when painters and sculptors had to protest that 
despite the manual character of their art (and the dust on the persons of the 
sculptors) they too were the protégés of gentlemen and as good as the poets. 
Later on all that was cleared up. In the second half of the seventeenth century 
the term ‘Beaux Arts” became current,* and soon after appeared Baumgarten’s 
new science of aesthetics (dealing with clear but confused, that is with sensuous 
ideas). It was during this period that the Horatian phrase ut pictura poesis, casual 
in its classic context and dormant through centuries, lived a new life in the verse 
of Du Fresnoy and in the minds of painters, poets, and academicians. A painting 
of an historical subject like the Fall of Manna could be criticized by the Aristo- 
telian standards of drama, the beginning, middle, and end of the action, the 
unity, the peripeteia.t English poets painted landscapes after “savage Rosa”’ or 
“Jearned Poussin”—with often a smear of opaque verbal paint that betrays too 
clearly the eye on the canvas. The frontispiece of Winckelmann’s Gedanken tiber 
die Nachamung shows the painter of the sacrifice of Iphigenia with his eye 
scrupulously upon the text of Euripides—ommatén peplon protheis. This was 
the time too when song and opera assumed an ideal character as approximating 
the union of the arts.’ Somewhat later architecture was “frozen music,” and 
vowels had correspondences with colors. A Laokoon and a New Laokoon and in 
our day the essays of Professor René Wellek have outlined the three centuries of 


3 Thomas Munro, The Aris and their Interrelations (New York, 1949), p. 29. Cf. Anthony 
Blunt, Artistic Theory in Italy 1450-1600 (Oxford 1940), p. 55. 

4See Rensselaer W. Lee, “Ut Pictura Poesis: The Humanistic Theory of Painting,”’ 
The Art Bulletin, xxii (December, 1940), esp. 255-60. Cf. p. 261 for the point made above 
about the social claims of the painters. 

5 Cf. Herbert M. Schueller, ‘‘Literature and Music as Sister Arts: An Aspect of Aesthetic 
Theory in Eighteenth-Century Britain,’? PQ, xxvi (July, 1947), 201-205. 
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insistent parallel between the arts and the furious melange of media which have 
ushered in the present era of general aesthetics. 

I do not mean that aestheticians today are not alert to one of the peculiar 
liabilities of their pursuit—that of confusing aesthetic media and capacities. The 
very opposite would seem to be true. The Aesthetic Judgment of the late Pro- 
fessor D. W. Prall, for example, is a book which a literary scholar may well 
remember for its trenchant statement of the truth that prose discourse is pho- 
netically “thin and poor,” that it is not really a musical medium (pp. 289-95). 
Professor S. C. Pepper’s The Basis of Criticism in the Arts is a book noteworthy 
for several reasons but not least for its nice discrimination of the several arts 
in regard to their “physical continuants”: the painted canvas or wrought stone 
to which we return in a gallery, the sheet of musical notes rendered by one 
pianist tonight, by another next year, the page of words read and reread by 
many devoted students. Such panoramic surveys as Professor Greene’s The Arts 
and the Art of Criticism and Professor Thomas Munro’s recent work The Arts 
and Their Interrelations are formally devoted to the manifold description of aes- 
thetic fields. Professor Greene speaks eloquently of the diverse forms which may 
be imposed upon diverse materials, and of the diverse contents which may 
thereby be expressed. 


Each medium .. . has its peculiar limitations which can be transcended, if at all, 
only by a tour de force, and which can never be completely negated. A modern steel 
bridge or skyscraper cannot be built merely out of stone, wood, or brick, and 
polyphonic and harmonic music cannot be produced on a one stringed instrument 
or by one voice (pp. 163-64; cf. pp. 41-42). 


Professor Munro’s equally elaborate discriminations are ordered under the three 
main heads of material, process, and product. At this level of discussion it is 
often the aesthetician who has a superior sense of where he is when he approaches 
a literary work of art. Literary students themselves (no doubt unhappily influ- 
enced by vague and popular currents of aesthetic attitude) most often embrace 
the metaphoric heresies, leaning too heavily upon the Gothic, the baroque, or 
the rococo to explain the literature of a period, staking too much, like Mr. Max 
Eastman, on the ancient concept of sensory realization, or invoking, like Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, the idea of ‘“‘music” to explain the strength of Milton.® 

On the other hand, I believe that Professor Greene or another contemporary 
aesthetician would agree with me that one of the greatest difficulties in the way 
of achieving a general theoretical aesthetic is that such a philosophy must in- 
evitably rise in the mind of a person preoccupied with aesthetic experience of a 
certain kind or kinds, the imagistic traces of which are likely to prove incon- 
venient when the theory has to accommodate other experiences less concretely 
known. (Was the claritas or resplendentia which made the third objective point 
in the aesthetic of the supremely abstract mind of Aquinas metaphorically colored 
by the radiance of stained glass in cathedral apses?) It is perhaps not too much 
to say that most modern aestheticians have arrived at their philosophy chiefly 


6 Cf. F. R. Leavis, “Mr. Eliot and Milton,’? Sewanee Review, lvii (January-March, 
1949), 7. 
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through an absorption with the visual and auditory arts. One does not think of 
general aesthetics as growing out of a distinctively literary preoccupation. It is 
not for the purpose of berating an aesthetician but for that of clarifying the 
difference between general aesthetics and literary aesthetics that I shall at this 
point introduce a fairly extended example from a recent book, Art and the Social 
Order, by D. W. Gotshalk. Professor Gotshalk’s aesthetic is a four-point rela- 
tional system, in which material and form, expression and function, have re- 
ciprocal instrumental values, each has its own terminal value, and each is a focus 
through which the whole work is apprehended. In an impressive chapter on “The 
Materials of the Work of Art” we read of marble, tone, and pigment, in their 
relation to sensation, intuition, feeling, imagination, and intellect: “the thick 
nervous lines, the compartments of pure color, the flat simplified shapes” which 
support the chief formal principle of Matisse’s Woman in the Red Caraco—the 
“limestones, sandstones, and odlitic stones” which are best for abstract sculp- 
ture—‘‘the heavy, soaring stone and colored glass of medieval cathedrals”’ which 
contribute powerfully to the expression of solemnity, awe, and mystical intent 
of their interiors.”” More simply, in a terminal sense, we have “the gorgeous 
purples of a Tintoretto, the iridescent blues and greens of a Monet . . . the solid 
marble of an Acropolis temple, the bright wood of a freshly painted Virginia 
Colonial house.’”’ The same chapter begins by serving notice that it will deal only 
with physical media, not with antecedent physicosocial conditions and memory 
symbols, which are properly contained in the dimension of expression. This might 
seem to exclude the dimension of “material’’ from verbal art. But then we read 
in the same chapter: 


The exact aesthetic stature of the material of art is realized more fully . . . only 
when one recalls that this material is not any old material but material of a special 
type. The great poet’s words . . . are not the flat stereotypes of a business letter. 


And again: 


Nor do the materials of literature lack terminal values of their own. The language 
of poetry, for example, has intrinsic terminal properties as diverse as the poets. 
It may be the thick, sensuous language of a Keats; the homely language of a Words- 
worth; the gusty, carefree language of a Whitman; or the artificial, clanging lan- 
guage of a Poe. 

In some works of art the terminal material properties may, for various reasons, be 
the chief aesthetic asset. A poem recited expertly in an unintelligible foreign lan- 
guage may yet hold attention by the vivacious qualities of its sound (p. 104). 


These are statements which may not read so well to literary critics. We have 
recently been accustomed to a somewhat different theory of what it is we enjoy 
when we hear a poem “recited expertly in an unintelligible foreign language.’” 
And since at least as early as the time of Wordsworth we have entertained, the- 
oretically at least, rather cold feelings for poetic diction. ‘“The great poet’s words 

. . are not the flat stereotypes of a business letter.” In the Foreword of his 
book Professor Gotshalk alludes to the Ulysses of James Joyce. Presumably, in 


7 Cf. William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (New York, 1947), pp. 8, 10; I. A. 
Richards, Practical Criticism (New York, 1935), pp. 231-33. 
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his later chapter on materials he was not thinking about such a piece of infla- 
tional parody as the following in the Polyphemus chapter of Ulysses: 


For nonperishable goods bought of Moses Herzog, of 13 Saint Kevin’s parade, 
Wood quay ward, merchant, hereinafter called the vendor, and sold and delivered 
to Michael E. Geraghty, Esquire, of 29 Arbour Hill in the city of Dublin, Arran 
quay ward, gentlemen, hereinafter called the purchaser, videlicet, five pounds 
avoirdupois of first choice tea at three shillings per pound avoirdupois. .. . 


One will perhaps admit that the sprawling inclusiveness of the Joycean parody 
style is something different from the intense poetic instances, the language of 
Keats or Wordsworth, which Professor Gotshalk has in mind. But the principle 
is broad enough. One might throw in, without looking very far, ‘“Mr. Eugenides, 
the Smyrna merchant Unshaven, with a pocket full of currants C. i. f. London: 
documents at sight,”’ or a single Shakespearian sonnet (IV) containing the terms 
“legacy,” “bequest,” “lend,” “sum,” “traffic,” ‘acceptable audit,” “executor.” 
It may be true that such arts as sculpture, painting and music begin with ma- 
terials in themselves beautiful—or at least pleasing. Professor Gotshalk’s marble, 
diorite, or limestone are better materials for sculpture than cheese or cowdung. 
But verbal art notoriously includes the whole range of human experience and 
consequently the whole human vocabulary.’ Philological attempts to distinguish 
ugly or beautiful words have been merely comic, as when the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech not long ago attempted to list the ten ugliest words 
in the English language (phlegmatic, crunch, cacophony, treachery, and the like); 
and Mr. Wilfrid Funk made a parallel attempt to list the ten most beautiful 
(dawn, lullaby, hush, luminous . . .).° The example of the dunghill (or equiva- 
lent object) beautifully described is one of the oldest in literary discussion. 
Literary theorists of our day have been. content to say little about ‘“‘beauty” 
or about any overall aesthetic concept. In his most general formulation the lit- 
erary theorist is likely to be content with something like “human interest.” “The 
question of the value of poetry . . . is to be answered by saying that it springs 
from a basic human impulse and fulfils a basic human interest.’ Yet disinter- 
estedness, we remember, is what Kant made a character of art. While it would 
be wrong to say that any art has an altogether easy time achieving this state of 
disinterest, it seems safe to say that some arts, chamber music, abstract or nearly 
abstract sculpture, for example, or decorative penmanship, have in their very 
nature a better start than poetry. Poetry deals with Frankie and Johnnie, who 
were lovers, with man’s first disobedience and the fruit of a forbidden tree, with 
Hamlet and the ghost of his father—in short, with matters of intense interest. 
How the poet arrives at anything like the disinterest, the detachment, the self- 
contained objectification of which we hear the aesthetician speak (how the poet’s 
“rage” achieves its ‘order”), must be a peculiar question, the answer to which 
will have an odd relation to the main doctrines of general aesthetics. If poetry 
does achieve anything like beauty, it does not do so by starting with beautiful 


8 Cf. Gotshalk, pp. 45-49. 
9 The Saturday Review of Literature, September 21, 1946, p. 16. 
10 Cleanth Brooks and R. P. Warren, Understanding Poetry (New York, 1938), p. 25. 
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veins of material, agate or marble, either in the realm of things or in that of 
words. 

If one were to push this principle just a little further, that is, if one were to 
insist that poetry has no material medium at all, or a medium of ideas only— 
externalized in verbal sounds or graphic signs but not in any way qualified or 
determined by these external signs—poetry would indeed be a strenuous recal- 
citrant to the discipline of aesthetics. I have in mind the statement of Shelley 
that language “‘is a more direct representation of the actions and passions of our 
internal being . . . than color, form, or motion, and is more plastic and obedi- 
ent to the control of that faculty of which it is the creation.” Language, he be- 
lieved, “has relation to thoughts alone; but all other materials have relations 

. . Which . . . interpose between conception and expression.” Philosophies more 
recent, though certainly deriving from currents of thought in which Shelley was 
deeply initiate, have tended to straighten out such distinctions by saying that 
all reality is modeled on symbols, verbal, musical, plastic, or ritual. The funda- 
mental doctrine in these philosophies of expression and symbolic form becomes 
not that symbols are only meaning, but that meanings are only symbols. On 
these grounds the aesthetician may not be much troubled by differences between 
poetry and sensory arts, but then too he will less readily be able to write a chap- 
ter on materials—rich, creamy, polished, massive, tensile, phosphorescent, sac- 
charine, solid, flowing—as distinguished from the formal, physicosocial, and me- 
morially symbolic dimensions of art. The literary critic too I believe will have 
far less to say. Literary critics, despite their general mistrust of poetic diction 
and of any strictly musical notion of verbal harmony, have manifested a chronic 
interest in the verbal medium. 

In this the literary critics have made their most obvious overture to the gen- 
eral aesthetician. The referential or intellectual character of language makes 
literature difficult for the aesthetician. But there are different types of verbal 
discourse, and one type, the poetic, seems somehow, by rhythmic, metaphoric, 
and punning figures, and by dramatic reflexes, to embody meanings in an ex- 
ceptionally solid and intuitional form. This fact gives the aesthetician his grip 
upon poetry. Poetry is an amphibious organism, an ambiguous performance, 
with which I suspect the modern aesthetician is never quite satisfied, but in 
which he remains deeply interested. 

One might raise the methodological issue whether we shall approach poetry 
as the verbal form of the aesthetic, or as the aesthetic form of what is verbal. 
Which is to be the genus, which the differential? By starting with the aesthetic 
we may assure ourselves that whatever gets into our account will be in terms of 
the aesthetic—if verbal compositions manage to get in at all. By starting with 
words, or verbal compositions, we are sure of finding in our account at least the 
element of words—though we may have to push or stretch them to meet the 
concept of the aesthetic. 

Modern aesthetics has centered its doctrine judiciously between Platonic in- 
tellectualism and the opposite extreme," the nineteenth-century five-sense aes- 


1 Exceptions to this generality include the recent encyclopedic work by Professor 
Munro. See esp. pp. 136-39, ‘‘Lower-sense arts.” 
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thetics which provided for the arts of touch, of perfumery, and of cookery—the 
“viscerally beautiful.” The modern aesthetician, that is, while insisting on an 
intense degree of sensory experience as the essential avenue of aesthetic experi- 
ence, renders his homage to the intellectual in choosing the senses of sight and 
hearing as typically or par excellence the aesthetic senses. Through them (the 
sensus maxime cognoscitivi, the intellectual senses) we organize the forms of space 
and time, and these senses are, as Professor Gotshalk says, the “distance senses,”’ 
safe from the biological dangers of contact. Coming from an opposite direction, 
the literary theorist who is not shy of finding himself in some sense within the 
scope of the aesthetician will strive to show that his art of words and ideas some- 
how approximates the state of the visual and auditory arts—that is, attains 
something like their intuitively sensuous and concrete quality. But—and this is 
a crucial point of the argument—the duly cautious literary theorist will not say 
that this attainment is possible for the direct and easy reason that poetry is 
rhythmic and melodious, verbal music, or that it is a “speaking picture,” a mo- 
saic of vivid visual images. From such notions proceed at the level of theory the 
various injustices to the medium, the invalid analogies, the metaphoric fallacies, 
and at the level of practice the imbecilities of verbal medium, to which we have 
alluded in our brief historical survey. It is necessary to expose oneself to the 
charge of being paradoxical. For poetry approximates the intuitive sensuous 
condition of paint and music not by being less verbal, less characteristic of ver- 
bal expression, but actually by being more than usually verbal, by being hyper- 
verbal. Poetry achieves concreteness, particularity, and something like sensuous 
shape not by irrelevance of local texture, in its meter or in its images (as in one 
currently sophisticated literary theory), but by extra relevance or hyper-rele- 
vance, the interrelational density of words taken in their fullest, most inclusive 
and symbolic character. A verbal composition, through being supercharged with 
significance, takes on something like the character of a stone statue or a porce- 
lain vase. Through its meaning or meanings the poem is. It has an iconic solid- 
ity. Thus in a sense the poem is a paradox, through the quality of extra signifi- 
cance or hyper-verbalism becoming anomalous among verbal expressions. The 
poem has not an abstractly or practically meant or intended meaning but a full- 
ness of actually presented meaning. This raises one of the most vexing problems 
for the critic of poetry, one which I believe he faces in a unique way. It is after 
all characteristic of words in their usual roles to convey intentions, and it is a 
feat of considerable detachement to be able to view them otherwise. Of a garden 
image (say a limestone snake by John B. Flanagan) we ask: What is it? Of a 
road sign giving the name of a town, we ask: What does it tell us? A poem is a 
road sign which through the complexity and impracticality of its told message 
approximates the status of the garden image. The act of intuition which discerns 
this status is poetic appreciation. The analysis of the status may be a specific 
level of aesthetics, but since it is, in the ways which I have been laboring to de- 
cribe, greatly different from what occurs in any other special branch of aesthetics 
or in general aesthetics, I believe it most often deserves the specific name of po- 
etics or literary criticism. The verbal object and its analysis constitute the do- 
main of literary criticism. 





II. THE SCOPE OF AESTHETICS 
THEODORE M. GREENE 


Since the days of Plato and Aristotle, aestheticians and the critics of litera- 
ture and the other arts have more bedevilled than befriended each other through 
lack of mutual understanding. Philosophers have not been wholly insensitive to 
specific works of art or entirely neglectful of critical evaluations, but the artistic 
and critieal orientation of their philosophical treatises on art and beauty has 
tended to be accidental, partial, and unbalanced. The critics of the several arts, 
in turn, have for the most part sampled the theories of the aestheticians without 
the philosophical equipment requisite for just comprehension and evaluation; 
they have then, quite naturally, fled this rarified realm of abstraction puzzled 
and dismayed, and have thenceforth regarded philosophy with a mixture of un- 
justified awe and misplaced suspicion. The result has been, on the one hand, a 
succession of philosophical speculations which were often unilluminating and 
even dangerous because they lacked adequate rootage in artistic fact and criti- 
cal sensitivity, and, on the other hand, a series of critical inquiries which were 
often philosophically naive, parochial, and conceptually confused. These com- 
plementary weaknesses of the philosopher and the critic can surely be corrected 
only by a more frequent meeting of minds, by a common search for mutually 
satisfactory definition of vital problems and crucial terms, by a pooling of re- 
sources and a reassignment of complementary tasks, the one more general and 
relevant to all the arts and fields of criticism equally, the other specifically ori- 
ented to one of the major arts but not neglectful of the other arts, other bodies 
of criticism, and the necessity for an overarching aesthetic that really does jus- 
tice to all forms of art and instances of beauty. 

Professor Wimsatt and I are fortunate in being able to discuss our problem 
on the basis of certain fundamental agreements regarding the ideal relationship 
of aesthetics and literary criticism. (We agree that aesthetics, as a philosophical 
discipline, properly concerns itself with the generic characteristics of the work 
of art as such, in whatever medium, but that it should also take fully into ac- 
count the significant differentiae of the several artistic media. We further agree 
that the critic, including the student of literature, should start with the differ- 
entiae of the works of art in his chosen medium, in this case, poetry in its most 
inclusive sense, but that he should be able to make profitable use of certain gen- 
eral aesthetic principles as well. Finally, I willingly agree with Professor Wimsatt 
that aestheticians have, in fact, both helped and harmed literary and other forms 
of criticism, and that it is therefore important to try to define the scope of aes- 
thetics in such a way as to lessen the danger of its illegitimate trespass upon the 
domain of criticism, and to increase the likelihood of its assisting rather than 
injuring the critic in his critical inquiries. 

No less interesting, however, is Professor Wimsatt’s obvious uncertainty as to 
whether general aesthetic theory and specific critical inquiry can in fact be made 
to lead into one another and complement each other. He fears—and this fear will 
be shared by many students of literature—that each discipline may tend to in- 
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vite a neglect, or a distortion, of the other; he frankly raises “the methodological 
issue whether we shall approach poetry as the verbal form of the aesthetic, or 
as the aesthetic form of what is verbal. Which is to be the genus, which the dif- 
ferentia?’’ He then expresses his doubts as to whether a viable cooperative ap- 
proach is really possible. “By starting with the aesthetic”, he says, ““we may 
assure ourselves that whatever gets into our account will be in terms of the 
aesthetic—if verbal compositions manage to get in at all. By starting with words, 
or verbal compositions, we are sure of finding in our account at least the ele- 
ment of words—though we may have to push or stretch them to meet the con- 
cept of the aesthetic.”’ In short, he wonders, as do many others, whether either 
approach to a poem must not endanger the other approach, and whether the 
gulf between these approaches can in fact effectively be bridged. How well jus- 
tified is this fear? 

My own answer is two-fold. I grant, on the one hand, that this fear is abun- 
dantly justified by the past performances of most aestheticians and most critics 
because both parties have lacked an adequate knowledge of the discipline com- 
plementary to their own. But I must also insist that an adequate aesthetic will 
not only not exclude a sharp critical focus upon the differentiae of its art; it will, 
on the contrary, facilitate this focus and positively assist the literary critic to 
master what Professor Wimsatt believes to be his rightful domain, that is, “‘the 
verbal object and its analysis.” Let me attempt to show quite concretely what 
I mean by an “adequate” aesthetic, that is, one able to perform this service to 
criticism, by examining in some detail two specific problems raised by Professor 
Wimsatt in his paper. 

1. The first has to do with the proper recognition of the distinctive character- 
istics of the medium of any art. I share with him the conviction that only ob- 
fuscation can result from such “metaphoric fallacies” as are signalized by the 
description of architecture as “frozen music,” or of poetry as “verbal music” 
or a “speaking picture.” This “furious melange of media” which has ‘ushered 
in the present era of general aesthetics” is indeed detrimental to the critical 
understanding of poetry or of any of the other arts. I would urge, however, (and 
I hope that Professor Wimsatt will, at least in principle, agree with me) that 
this is not a necessary failure of aesthetics as such, but rather the stupidity of 
an inadequate aesthetic. I would also urge that such stupidities, which Professor 
Wimsatt acknowledges can be perpetrated by critics as well as by philosophers, 
can be avoided or corrected not by abandoning aesthetic theory but only by de- 
veloping and conscientiously applying a more adequate aesthetic in the critical 
study of literature and the other arts. 

We can test the truth of this statement by examining Professor Wimsatt’s 
criticism of Professor Gotshalk’s treatment of the ‘‘materials of the work of art.” 
He quotes Gotshalk’s references to the “intrinsic terminal properties’ of lan- 
guage—“‘the thick sensuous language of a Keats; the homely language of 
a Wordsworth; the gusty carefree language of a Whitman,” etc. He also quotes 
Gotshalk’s statement that “the great poet’s words . . . are not the flat stereo- 
types of a business letter.’’ Professor Wimsatt’s answer is that, since Wordsworth, 
we have “entertained . . . rather cold feelings for poetic diction”; that the ‘“at- 
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tempts to distinguish ugly or beautiful words have been merely comic”; and 
that such writers as Joyce, Eliot and Shakespeare freely use words and phrases 
which are, in themselves, technical, legal, or commercial terms, as well as longer 
passages which are as flat stereotypes as could easily be found in a business let- 
ter. 

Now I submit that Professor Wimsatt’s quarrel with Professor Gotshalk need 
not be construed as a real difference of opinion at all; it may, and I believe it 
does, merely reflect a semantic confusion originating in an inadequately articu- 
lated aesthetic. At the risk of appearing painfully pedantic, let me attempt to 
formulate three propositions in the hope that both Professor Wimsatt and Pro- 
fessor Gotshalk will be able to accept them and, in the process, find that their 
quarrel has resolved itself. 

A. Every art, including literature, has its distinctive medium which the artist 
who wishes to use that medium should exploit to the full for his particular 
expressive purposes. 
B. The medium of literature is verbal; that is, it consists of words, each with 
its specific sound and its dictionary meaning. But the medium of literature is 
emphatically not the individual word taken by itself, but words in combina- 
tion, these combinations generating, on the one hand, patterns of sound which, 
as such, constitute part of the exploitable medium of language, and, on the 
other hand, images and concepts which, in their interrelationship, constitute 
the second and more vital part of the exploitable medium of language. 
C. This complex auditory-symbolic medium of literature should not be so 
defined as to exclude certain words, or to give priority to others (the fallacy 
of poetic diction), nor should any specifiable types of verbal combination be 
excluded or preferred as essentially inappropriate or as especially appropriate 
for literary employment. What is important from the view of expressive lit- 
erature is not the intrinsic “beauty” of words, taken individually or in com- 
bination, as sound patterns or as patterns of meaning, but rather the distinc- 
tive expressive potentiality of such patterns of sound and of such emergent 
meanings. 

These three rather lengthy propositions do not, of course, exhaust the tremen- 
dous complexity of the medium of language, but they will, I hope, suffice to re- 
solve the particular difficulty between Professors Gotshalk and Wimsatt. Some 
of Professor Gotshalk’s statements do sound as though he believes that the media 
of the several arts must, in and of themselves, and taken atomistically as well 
as in combination, be “‘beautiful”—dangerous word! If that is what he really 
means he is patently wrong, not only as regards literature, however, but as re- 
gards the other arts as well. This fallacy, which can for convenience be labelled 
the “fallacy of aesthetic materials,” is easily committed if one starts with the 
major premises (a) that it is the prime function of a work of art to be beautiful 
and (b) that the beauty of the whole is the sum of the beauty of the parts. But 
we can, and should, start with three very different major premises, (a) that it is 
the prime function of a work of art to be expressive, (b) that artistic expression 
is a function of the work of art as a whole, that is, of its differentiable parts in 
total combination, and (c) that “beauty” is a characteristic not necessarily of 
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all, or even some, of the parts taken in isolation but rather of the entire com- 
position, that is, of the total organization of the entire medium actually em- 
ployed. 

To illustrate: much of the expressiveness and beauty of some of El Greco’s 
paintings depend upon his distinctive use of a kind of mustard yellow which, 
by itself, has little to recommend it aesthetically. Many of the most expressive 
and beautiful passages of modern music result from the composer’s use of dis- 
sonances and atonalities which, heard by themselves, are positively disagreeable. 
Similarly, the passage from Joyce’s Ulysses which Professor Wimsatt cites is so 
powerful in its context and adds so much to the work’s total expressiveness and 
beauty just because it has, in and of itself, a quality or character which we can 
all agree to label “prosaic and banal.” An entire book in this style, or lack of 
style, would be insufferable and would lack all artistic expressiveness and all 
literary beauty. But the deletion of this flat passage would make the chapter 
in which it occurs not less flat but more flat. Joyce needs it to make the specific 
point he has in mind and he so uses it, by way of contrast, as to exploit not its 
instrinsic beauty (for it certainly lacks such beauty to a degree!) but rather its 
lack of literary style, its styleless flatness, its distinctive, intrinsically repulsive, 
aesthetic character. 

Please note that I am here using the term “aesthetic” not as a synonym for 
“beautiful” but rather to signify any characteristic of a medium which can be 
recognized by an artist to be artistically, that is, expressively, exploitable. The 
quoted passage from Joyce, T. S. Eliot’s “Smyrna merchant Unshaven,” such 
words as “legacy,” ‘‘bequest” and “executor” in Shakespeare’s sonnet, and the 
words ‘“‘phlegmatic” and “cacophony” no less than the words “dawn” and “lull- 
aby,” have an aesthetic quality according to this definition of aesthetic. Indeed, 
I should not know how to discover any words or phrases in any language which 
wholly lacked such quality, though it might require great literary skill to use 
some words and phrases with literary felicity in any particular literary compo- 
sition. 

I conclude my remarks on this problem of the medium, then, by agreeing with 
Professor Wimsatt that there are no intrinsically poetic or unpoetic words, that 
words acquire poetic quality only in context, and that it is a mistake to attempt 
to treat the verbal medium as one would treat a fully physical medium. If Pro- 
fessor Gotshalk is in fact guilty of these errors, which I doubt, the fault is his, 
not of aesthetics as such, and the remedy lies not in a fearful withdrawal from 
aesthetic theory but rather in a more careful formulation of aesthetic principles 
which can assist the critic to cut the work of art ‘at the joints.” 

My further answer to Professor Wimsatt’s question, as to whether poetry is 
a verbal form of aesthetics or an aesthetic form of verbal composition, is that 
it is both. It is an artistic product in the medium of words, yet subject to all the 
valid generic requirements of art as such; and it is simultaneously that species 
of verbal composition which does have some measure of artistic merit and which 
therefore differs from the artistically inexpressive use of words. In terms of ge- 
nus and differentia, poetry is a differentiated type or species of verbal compo- 
sition, that species, namely, which possesses some degree of artistic merit; it is 
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also, simultaneously, a differentiated type or species of art, that species, namely 
whose medium is words. This can be diagrammatically symbolized as follows: 





Works of 
art in 
all media 





2. The second point in Professor Wimsatt’s paper which I should like to dis- 
cuss, still with an eye to my major theme that an adequate aesthetic can be of 
positive aid to criticism, concerns the precise role of “interest” vs. “disinterested- 
ness” in literature and the other arts. 

Professor Wimsatt contrasts Kant’s insistence that disinterestedness is a char- 
acter of all art with a quotation from Brooks and Warren to the effect that the 
value of poetry derives from the fact that it “springs from a basic human im- 
pulse and fulfills a basic human interest.”’ He then suggests that 


some arts, chamber music, abstract or nearly abstract sculpture, for example, or 
decorative penmanship, have in their very nature a better start [towards disinter- 
estedness] than poetry. Poetry deals with Frankie and Johnnie, who were lovers, 
with man’s first disobedience and the fruit of a forbidden tree, with Hamlet and 
the ghost of his father—in short, with matters of intense interest. How the poet 
arrives at anything like the disinterest, the detachment, the self-contained ob- 
jectification of which we hear the aesthetician speak (how the poet’s 
“rage”? achieves its “‘order’’), must be a peculiar question, the answer to which 
will have an odd relation to the main doctrines of general aesthetics. 


How well justified is Professor Wimsatt’s belief that Kant’s general aesthetic 
principle of disinterestedness is either less relevant to literature than to some 
of the other arts, or perhaps not relevant at all? 

To answer this question properly we must do three things. We must, first, 
try to discover precisely what Kant meant by his principle of disinterestedness; 
we must, secondly, consider its general validity; and we must, finally, explore 
its relevance or irrelevance to poetry. I must restrict myself to a much too brief 
comment on each of these points. 

As regards Kant’s meaning, we must realize that, in the relevant passages in 
the Critique of Judgment, Kant is not attempting a comprehensive account of a 
work of art in its totality. He is focussing his attention solely upon its aesthetic 
component, which Kant entitles “beauty,” and which it shares with such nat- 
ural objects as sea-shells and such instances of the minor arts as wall-paper. 
Actually, Kant is here discussing what he calls the “judgment of taste,” by 
which he means the articulation of the strictly aesthetic response to beauty or 
to what Clive Bell and Roger Fry would call aesthetically “‘significant form.” 
He is here abstracting this beauty or significant form both from the subject- 
matter of art and from its expressed content; he is concerned solely with this 
single aesthetic component. He is simultaneously abstracting man’s purely aes- 
thetic response to this aesthetic component from his total response to the work 
of art as a whole. Having indulged in this dual act of abstraction, he now asks, 
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How does this purely aesthetic response (the judgment of taste) to this purely 
aesthetic factor (beauty) differ from man’s sensuous response to whatever can 
satisfy his purely sensuous needs, and from man’s moral response to the Moral 
Law? His answer to this very restricted question is that the merely sensuously 
satisfying, i.e., the “pleasant,” “gratifies;’’ that which possesses moral value, 
ie., the “good,” is “esteemed” or “approved;” whereas, that which has aes- 
thetic quality, i.e., the“beautiful,” is a source of aesthetic “delight.’’ Hence beauty, 
or the formal aesthetic component of any object, artistic or non-artistic, invites 
a response which expresses itself in the judgment of taste and which is “disin- 
terested’’ in the technical sense that it is not to be identified with either a sen- 
suous or a moral interest. It is, he says, a “free” satisfaction, where ‘‘free’’ is 
defined as “free from sensuous or moral concern;’’ but beauty, he admits, does 
awaken an intense aesthetic interest—‘‘we linger,” he says, ‘over the contempla- 
tion of the beautiful.” It is intensely interesting, but only in an aesthetic, not 
a non-aesthetic, manner.! 

Now I submit that this aesthetic principle is, as far as it goes, perfectly valid, 
since no well-informed and judicious person would wish to identify what is dis- 
tinctively aesthetic with what is distinctively sensuous or distinctively moral. 
Once and for all, the distinguishing traits of the beautiful, of the merely sen- 
suously pleasant, and of the morally good are different, not identical, and our 
discriminating response to each recognizes the differentiae of each. But this il- 
luminating Kantian formulation, which is, I suggest, equally applicable to the 
purely aesthetic component of any work of art in any medium, including litera- 
ture, falls very far short of being an adequate account of the work of art in its 
total being. For further light on Professor Wimsatt’s problem, we had better 
leave Kant at this point and consider for a moment Bullough’s neo-Kantian 
aesthetic principle of “psychical distance.”’ 

Bullough rightly insists, I believe, that the attitude both of the creative artist 
and of the sensitive critic falls somewhere between the impersonal disinterested- 
ness of the pure scientist in his strictly professional role, and our complete in- 
volvement as sensuous beings and moral agents in the urgencies of everyday 
life. Compare, for example, the characteristic attitudes? of a scientist working, 
say, in the field of cancer research, a devoted son, and a creative artist, all at 
the bedside of a man dying of cancer. The scientist qua scientist (not qua doctor) 
will be intensely interested in the man’s cancer but not, in his purely profes- 
sional role, in this particular dying man as a human being. The son will be a 
very poor objective observer because he will be so concerned to comfort his dying 
father’s last moments on earth. The artist will be far more involved than the 
scientist in the event as a poignant human episode rich in universal human sig- 
nificance, but he will not be as personally involved, i.e., interested, in this par- 
ticular dying man as is the man’s son. In Bullough’s terms, he will, as artist, 
maintain a middle distance somewhere between the maximum distance of the 
scientist and the minimum distance of the son, and his subsequent artistic treat- 


1Cf. Kant, Critique of Judgment, §5 and ff. 
2 Cf. Ortega y Gasset’s very similar analysis in ‘“‘The Dehumanization of Art, etc.’’ 
(Princeton University Press, 1948), pp. 14 ff. 
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ment of the event will reflect this middle distance and invite the sensitive critic 
to maintain the same middle distance towards the subject-matter of the result- 
ant work of art. The artist and the critic will therefore be “disinterested” in 
that they will share the son’s interest only imaginatively and within the frame- 
work of appropriate artistic objectivity; but, within this framework, they will 
be intensely interested in this event, as in all human events, in a manner in which 
the pure scientist is not, though their interest will always focus itself upon uni- 
versal human significance as exemplified in specific instances and as expressed 
concretely in the specificities of the work of art itself. 

If Professor Wimsatt can accept Bullough’s restatement of the Kantian doc- 
trine of the disinterestedness of art, we can now return to his suspicion that lit- 
erature can never, because of its distinctive total medium, be as disinterested 
as, say, pure music, or pictorial or sculptural abstractions, or ornamental pen- 
manship. I wish I had the time to examine in detail Professor Wimsatt’s concise 
account of poetry as “an amphibious organism” which embodies “meanings in 
an exceptionally solid and intuitional form” by the use of “rhythmic, metaphoric, 
and punning figures, and by dramatic reflexes.” I find nothing in this conception 
of poetry to indicate that it has an “odd relation” to any sensible aesthetic doc- 
trine. It will sound odd only to an aesthetician who approaches literature with 
a set of principles derived primarily from the non-literary arts. An aesthetic that 
is really adequate, that is, equally rooted in, and relevant to, all the arts in their 
similarities and their differences, will incorporate, not exclude, a literary critic’s 
account of what is indeed distinctive in literature. But it will also help the lit- 
erary critic to see more clearly what literature has in common with the other 
arts. 

To return once again to the factor of disinterestedness, I would be the first 
to admit that the problem is most acute in literature because the referential 
character of its symbolic medium invites the exploration and interpretation of 
a wider subject-matter than do the media of any of the other arts. Whereas pure 
music must of necessity restrict itself to a far more limited subject-matter, i.e., 
human attitudes and emotions, abstracted from their normal perceptual and 
ideational contexts; whereas representational painting and sculpture are re- 
stricted to interpretative portrayals of perceptual objects which can only indi- 
rectly evoke emotions and ideas; whereas abstractions in these media deliberately 
restrict themselves largely to the subject-matter of music; and whereas, finally, 
ornamental penmanship is, at best, a very minor art with a still more limited 
subject-matter and content—literature, in contrast, is uniquely qualified to deal 
imaginatively with the whole of reality, physical and spiritual, and the entire 
range of human experience in its most universally significant aspects. It can, by 
its very nature, never be purely formalistic or abstract, as music is necessarily 
and as abstract sculpture and painting are by preference; it must deal, as it does, 
with matters of intense human interest, as Brooks and Warren rightly point 
out. 

But—and this is my main point—this does not mean that a properly defined 
aesthetic doctrine of artistic disinterestedness is inapplicable to literature. It is 
no more the proper function of poetry to arouse erotic or other forms of animal 
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instinct, or to promote purely utilitarian ends, or to be moralistic, than it is the 
function of the other arts to attain these objectives. The poet, like every other 
artist, must help us to see life intensely and objectively; like the dramatist, he 
must exhibit human nature to us, as it were, on a stage, behind a proscenium 
arch; and we are no more justified in lifting the writer’s subject-matter out of 
its literary form and responding to it as we would respond to life in the raw, 
than we are justified in joining actors on the stage and taking a hand in the 
events which they are dramatically interpreting for us. 

My conclusion is two-fold, first, a lament over the cumbersomeness of verbal 
discourse, and secondly, a reaffirmation that aesthetics and criticism can and 
should complement each other. 

I do deplore the fact that conceptual precision can be approximated in the 
medium of prose only by the use of endless qualifying words and phrases. What 
a lot of words I have had to use, in this brief paper, to make somewhat precise 
two very obvious points, regarding the medium of literature and regarding the 
factor of disinterestedness! Our problems in aesthetics and criticism are, I am 
convinced, largely, though not wholly, semantic, and the only method I know 
of for solving them is greater conceptual precision, which necessitates greater 
verbal precision, which requires an insufferable spate of words, which is a weari- 
ness to the flesh. This may be one of the inescapable penalties of “man’s first 
disobedience” and one of the fruits of that “forbidden tree.” I fear the answer 
is not less discourse between critic and aesthetician, but more and better dis- 
course. 

Secondly, I hope this paper has made at least somewhat more plausible the 
thesis that the proper scope of aesthetics includes all works of art in all artistic 
media, whereas the proper domain of criticism is the interpretative understand- 
ing of specific works of art in this or that medium; that criticism must start 
with, and never lose sight of, what is distinctive in its medium, but, since it is 
dealing with works of art in this medium, that it cannot ignore with impunity 
any really adequate aesthetic principles it can devise or borrow from the aes- 
theticians; and that the aestheticians, in turn, who of necessity must stand on 
the shoulders of the critics in all the media, must never forget that their aes- 
thetic principles will certainly not be adequate, and will as certainly be harmful, 
_to criticism, if they fail to do the fullest justice both to the common character- 
istics of all art as such, and also to the differentiae of the several arts in their 
very different artistic media. In short, I am convinced more than ever that a 
sound aesthetics and sound bodies of criticism are not enemies or rivals but mu- 
tually dependent allies in the common enterprise of interpreting art to the art 
lover, and of interpreting life, through the eyes of art, to mankind. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE THEORY OF ART AS PLAY 
CATHERINE RAU 


The play theory of art is dismissed by contemporary writers on aesthetics 
with more or less disfavor. To cite two examples—Professor Ducasse, in The 
Philosophy of Art, finds it inadequate; and Professors Gilbert and Kuhn, in their 
History of Esthetics,? suggest that it is confused and absurd. The present essay 
argues for the thesis that, though these judgments are justified by the historical 
statements of the play theory, this view of art nevertheless deserves careful con- 
sideration, for it could be fruitfully developed with the aid of recent psycholog- 
ical findings. A summary and analysis of the views of three of the principal play 
theorists are herein offered; and suggestions are made as to some sources of light 
in contemporary psychology. 

The theory of art as play was proposed by Schiller, as everyone knows, in 
Letters on the Aesthetical Education of Man. He mixes up metaphysics and an- 
thropology in a way which has fortunately gone out of fashion. The transcen- 
dental speculation is here left out of account since the interest of the present 
essay is exclusively empirical. It seems likely that the entanglement with meta- 
physical speculation has impeded the development of the theory. 

Schiller finds play running through all of animate nature; animals and plants 
display more energy than is necessary to maintain life. When the lion is not 
driven by hunger, and when no other beast provokes him to fight, he expends his 
superabundant energy, without an object, for the sheer pleasure of doing so; he 
fills the desert with his roars. Insects flit about aimlessly in the sunlight, and 
birds sometimes sing from no need (so Schiller believes). This overflowing animal 
energy is free from any specific external necessity though still under the general 
constraint to expend itself. An animal works when privation drives it to action; 
it plays when surplus energy causes it to act. Even plants show an excess of life, 
for they grow and produce seeds more abundantly than the preservation of the 
individual and the species requires (Letter XXVIT). 

Man, Schiller continues, not content with satisfying his physical needs, de- 
mands the superfluous. At first interested only in matter, he piles up provisions 
for future use. His enjoyment, though greater, is not different in kind; he has 
not yet risen above animal life. But when he becomes interested in the forms 
of the objects which satisfy his needs, then he begins to enjoy beauty; his pleas- 
ure has become higher in kind as well as greater in extent and intensity. When 
he begins to prefer form to matter, humanity has appeared in him (Letter 
XXVIII). 

Schiller’s concept of play has to do with superabundance, sometimes of en- 
ergy, sometimes of material possessions such as food, clothing and implements. 
He has in fact two notions of play, each of which opposes it to work; and work 

1C. J. Ducasse, The Philosophy of Art (Dial Press, New York, 1929), Ch. VII, pp. 95-109. 


2K. E. Gilbert and H. Kuhn, A History of Esthetics (Macmillan, New York, 1939), Ch. 
XVIII, pp. 541-543. 
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he defines as satisfying an immediate somatic need. On the one hand, he calls 
“play” the laying up of provisions for future needs. Now if “work” is the name 
of any activity which is directed toward gratifying a present need, then, by defi- 
nition, providing for future needs is not work. And if any activity which is not 
work is play, then making provision for the future can be named “play.” But 
this is an unaccustomed and confusing use of the terms. On the other hand, 
Schiller conceives of play as the gratuitous expenditure of surplus animal en- 
ergy, i.e. of energy which is not utilized at the moment in meeting any demand 
of the organism or its environment. Examination of this second concept of play 
is deferred till after the summary of Spencer’s views, for he makes extensive 
use of it. 

Schiller observes that man’s imagination plays just as his body does. He holds 
that, in its early stages, the play of fancy is blind animal impulse rejoicing in 
its power and freedom; it is purely material; it is an arbitrary succession of im- 
ages ungoverned by form. When the imagination at length attempts to create 
form, it passes in one leap to aesthetic play. Schiller makes a useful point in ob- 
serving that man’s imagination plays as well as his body. His account of play 
is superior in this respect to Spencer’s. Schiller takes the flow of images in fan- 
tasy to be arbitrary; but psychologists have demonstrated repeatedly that it is 
neither arbitrary nor haphazard. There is conclusive evidence that daydreaming 
is motivated, just as nightdreaming is. Schiller shows keen insight in his appre- 
ciation of the “leap” of the imagination from fantasy to art. The “leap” is ac- 
complished by the attempt to create form, that is, by self-imposed discipline. 

The gravest inadequacy of Schiller’s view is his failure to distinguish the pro- 
duction of art from the contemplation of it, i.e. artistic creation from aesthetic 
experience. This defection renders his account confused and, indeed, superficial. 
As this same objection is to be brought against Spencer’s treatment of art, dis- 
cussion of this point will be deferred. 

Spencer, in The Principles of Psychology,’ offers the following account of the 
aesthetic activities. Play and the aesthetic activities are alike in that neither 
subserve directly the processes of life. The bodily and mental faculties in their 
primary action, besides finding immediate gratification, have the ultimate aim 
of maintaining the individual or the species; whereas the playful and aesthetic 
activities of the faculties yield as their only benefits the immediate gratifications 
which they give; they serve no ulterior end. Play and the aesthetic activities do, 
of course, increase the power of the faculties which they exercise and thus in- 
directly further life; but this effect they share with the primary exercise of the 
faculties (§533). 

Animals low in the evolutionary scale utilize all their energy in maintaining 
life; but higher animals, i.e. those with more numerous and more efficient fac- 
ulties, do not find it necessary to expend all their energy in satisfying their im- 
mediate needs. An organ, when inactive for a time longer than required for nor- 
mal rest, becomes unusually ready to act and to have its “correlative feelings” 
aroused ; and it is in these circumstances that desire arises in consciousness. When 
the real activity of an organ is not needed, the organ readily discharges its en- 


3H. Spencer, The Principles of Psychology (Appleton, New York, 1898), Part IX, Ch. 
IX, pp. 627-648. 
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ergy in simulation of that activity. This is play. All faculties play, from the 
lowest to the highest; and those faculties most important in sustaining life play 
most. Although any superfluous exercise of the faculties is play in a broad sense, 
it is more properly play when there is a conscious accompaniment of feeling 
(§534). 

The play of predatory animals such as dogs, cats and human beings is clearly 
mimic hunting and fighting. The games of skill of both children and adults offer 
the satisfaction of conquering an antagonist; victory at chess, for example, is a 
substitute for “ruder” victories. Spencer makes a penetrating remark on wit; he 
finds it characterized by the effort to dominate the listener. He continues that 
what is the case for the bodily faculties and destructive impulses holds also for 
all the other faculties: their organs store up energy which is discharged in ideal 
or artificial action when the real or natural action is not required. Thus the 
higher faculties, as well as the lower ones, come to be exercised for immediate 
gratification without ulterior aim; the aesthetic activities are the substitute ex- 
ercise of the higher faculties, as games are the substitute exercise of the lower 
ones (§534). 

It will be remembered that, for the doctrine of evolution, the higher organisms 
and faculties are the more complex ones, while the lower ones are the less com- 
plex. Spencer’s principle for differentiating aesthetic activities from play is so 
vague as to be only very roughly applicable; it is moreover of doubtful validity. 
For example, playing tennis obviously requires a far higher degree of muscular 
coordination than painting a picture does; yet Spencer would call the former 
“play”; and the latter, “aesthetic activity.” 

Spencer does not labor under Schiller’s biological innocence, yet both his psy- 
chology and physiology are very obviously inadequate. He is thinking in terms 
of the activities of organs, not in terms of the behavior of the whole organism; 
that is, his concepts are molecular, not molar as they need to be on the psycho- 
logical level. With apologies to William James, this may be called ‘vicious 
physiologism.” Drive-psychology furnishes a more serviceable concept: that of 
the total organism mobilized to serve a drive which has become dominant. More- 
over Spencer is making some untested physiological assumptions in declaring 
that the faculties most important in sustaining life play most. Which faculties 
are most important; those of the heart, the brain, the lungs or the digestive 
tract? He seems to be making a very hasty generalization. 

There is vicious physiologism also in his assumption that needs are exclusively 
somatic. It is, of course, a commonplace of contemporary psychology that there 
are viscerogenic needs and psychogenic needs, and that the former are often 
neglected for the sake of satisfying the latter. Spencer does indeed distinguish 
mental, or “higher,” faculties from bodily, or “lower,’”’ ones; but he reduces 
psychic needs to a somatic status by his explanation that the organs of the mental 
faculties store up energy which is discharged in ideal activity when their real 
activity is not required. (And this is aesthetic activity.) He does not recognize 
play of the imagination qua imagination as Schiller does. This failure, a symptom 
of Spencer’s inability tb grasp the very nature of art, renders his whole account 
shallow and trivial. 

The assumption that needs are exclusively somatic leads to the Schiller-Spencer 
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theory of play as expenditure of surplus energy, and to the opposition of play 
and work. But this is not an adequate account of play. It is a fact among others 
clear to psychologists that both play and art give substitute satisfaction to many 
and diverse needs and drives when these latter cannot obtain their “real” satis- 
faction; hence a significant opposition for the play theory of art is not that 
between play and work, but rather that between play and reality. It is indeed a 
biological function of play to “blow off” surplus energy, but this is only one of 
its functions and perhaps a relatively unimportant one as compared to the ob- 
taining of substitute gratifications. In this case, its function is to maintain the 
stability of the animal organism by finding outlets for its drives. 

It is here suggested that the various versions of the play theory of art hereto- 
fore proposed are inadequate, not because art has little in common with play, 
but because no adequate concept of play has been used by aestheticians. Both 
advocates and critics of the play theory have committed the fallacy of exclusive 
particularity ; assuming that there is only one sort of activity which can properly 
be called “play,” they have ignored or rejected all other activities usually 
so-called. Obviously there is not just one thing called “‘play”—as there is not 
just one thing called “art.’’ Play is whatever is called “play.” It is always arbi- 
trary to adopt any one usage of the term to the exclusion of all others; and the 
choice is justifiable and undogmatic only when it is consciously arbitrary and 
made for a strictly specified purpose. 

If Spencer had not been so preoccupied with stressing the fact that play does 
not serve the life-processes directly, he might have seen that it gives them in- 
dispensable service indirectly, that it does have an ulterior end. He was at least 
started on the track of an adequate concept of play in his recognition of the 
mimic victories of games. But his insight was blocked by his assumption that 
an animal plays only with surplus energy when its “real” activity is not needed; 
what he did not perceive is that animals, especially human animals, resort to 
play when the real objects of their needs are not available. 

Spencer, like Schiller, fails to distinguish the production of art from the con- 
templation of it. This confusion of art creation and aesthetic experience renders 
his whole discussion loose and vague. As an account of aesthetic contemplation, 
Spencer’s theory is a pleasure theory such as Professor Santayana’s‘ or David 
Prall’s,> with this in particular: the aesthetic experience is held to be possible 
only with excess energy. If this is to say that we can enjoy objects aesthetically 
only when our somatic needs are not insistent, it is a psychological truism. It 
clearly is not the case that an overflow of energy is necessary for achieving 
aesthetic pleasure. As an account of art creation, the Schiller-Spencer theory 
scarcely begins to take cognizance of the facts; it is based upon no serious obser- 
vation or experiment. 

Karl Groos, in The Play of Animals® (Ch. I) and in The Play of Man’ (part 
III, Section 1), criticizes the Schiller-Spencer theory, pointing out that surplus 


4G. Santayana, The Sense of Beauty (Scribner, New York, 1896). 

5D. W. Prall: Aesthetic Judgment (Crowell, New York, 1929). 

6 K. Groos: The Play of Animals, tr. by E. L. Baldwin (Appleton, New York, 1898). 
7K. Groos: The Play of Man, tr. by E. L. Baldwin (Appleton, New York, 1914). 
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energy, though a favorable condition for play, is not a necessary one. He asks 
why each species of animal has its own kind of play. The overflow of energy 
cannot account for this fact. He finds the explanation of play in instinct, main- 
taining that instinct is the source of play, though not all play is purely instinc- 
tive. Instinct is “a power in itself’? which does not need surplus energy. An ap- 
propriate stimulus is all that is required to set an animal in motion; for example, 
a kitten will pounce upon a rolling ball just as a mature cat will go for a mouse. 
Groos points out that instinct operates even in a state of fatigue, even to exhaus- 
tion; and he gives examples from the play of puppies, children and adults. 

He sets forth his concept of instinct at some length (The Play of Animals, Ch. 
II; The Play of Man, Part III, Section 2). Ali animals have innate capacities 
necessary for the preservation of the species. In many animals, these capacities 
are highly developed complex acts, or instincts, originated by hereditary brain 
tracts. He excludes the question as to whether instinctive acts are conscious as 
either unanswerable or unimportant. He continues that a given act may be 
partly instinctive and partly voluntary; this consideration is important for 
play. Since in higher animals, and especially in man, the instincts are ‘“‘imper- 
fectly prepared,’ practice is necessary to perfect them; hence the play of man 
and animals during youth, which is a period of learning. He maintains that the 
biological function of play is to fit the animal for its “life duties’; it affords 
practice and exercise for the activities necessary to survival. He finds the imita- 
tive impulse to be a hereditary “faculty” similar to instinct and closely connected 
with it, but more complicated and flexible; imitation is most useful to the higher 
animals in that it supplements instinct by individual acquirements, thus favor- 
ing the development of intelligence; furthermore imitation is the very condition 
of race heritage and tradition. He insists that there is not a single and particular 
impulse to play, as Schiller held; but rather that there are various instincts 
which are given practice in play before their serious exercise is required, and 
thus they become special forms of play. 

Groos’s notion of instinct is much wider and vaguer than our present concept; 
it is so wide that it is a screen for wholesale tautology. As everyone now under- 
stands, when animals are declared to have an instinct for hunting, an instinct 
for fighting, an instinct for imitation, all that is being said is that they do hunt, 
they do fight, they do imitate each other. The notion of instinct has been dis- 
carded except for the limited case of a behavior sequence not modifiable by 
learning; hence it does not provide a principle for “explaining” play. Here 
again, drive-psychology offers more serviceable though as yet not clear or com- 
plete concepts; and by application of these concepts, Groos’s theory could be 
revised and sharpened. Where he says that young animals of many species play 
at hunting because they have the instinct to hunt, a contemporary psychologist 
would say that they do hunt, and that their hunting activity can satisfy a vari- 
ety of needs: hunger, aggression, dominance, sadism, vanity, desire for social 
approval, etc. And the differences in kinds of play between one animal species 
and another can be accounted for precisely by the differences of organic struc- 
ture; for example, kittens play with their claws because they have claws. 

The question of the biological functions of play is not one to be answered by 
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aestheticians, or even by psychologists; it is best left to biologists. The various 
activities usually called “play” obviously fulfill various functions, of which 
expending surplus energy and finding substitute satisfactions have already been 
mentioned. Groos maintains that practicing life-sustaining activities is the bio- 
logical function of play; but it is dogmatic and arbitrary to choose any one as 
the function. He concedes that play provides recreation; he overlooks the facts 
that it also staves off boredom and, more importantly, gives opportunities for 
vigorous emotional discharge. The list could be lengthened considerably. 

Groos assumes (The Play of Animals, pp. 81 and 287) that, if the play of 
young animals can be explained, the play of adults can be; for all ‘‘genuine”’ 
play is at first youthful. Of course, the same explanation might be found for both 
youthful and mature play; but, on the other hand, play in successive periods of 
life might differ totally in nature. Only long and careful observation can discover 
the facts. All play is at first youthful in the sense that every animal, as the world 
now goes, is young before it is old. Groos asserts that adult animals play be- 
cause they remember the pleasure of past play. Though he grants that the sur- 
plus energy theory may apply to mature play, he finds the experience of pleasure 
given by play to be the important factor. His meaning is not clear, but he is 
probably saying that most of adult play is merely repetition of youthful play. 
This is, at least, what his view of play as practice for “life duties” requires; 
however, it is obviously not an adequate account of many adult activities called 
“play,” e.g. bridge or roulette. Or he might mean that the aim or motive of 
adult play is pleasure; but this is clearly false psychologically. 

Groos repeatedly defines play as conscious practice of an instinct purely for 
pleasure. The activity ceases to be play in the following cases: when it becomes 
automatic (The Play of Man, p. 82); when rules are set up and the sport is taken 
seriously (op. cit., pp. 120-121); when an external aim is superadded to the play, 
e.g. earning one’s living thereby; or when the technique of the activity is acquired 
by systematic effort (op. cit., p. 140). Having defined play as pleasurable exercise 
of an instinct or impulse, Groos tries (The Play of Animals, Chs. III and IV; 
The Play of Man, Parts I and II) to fit to this bed of Procrustes nearly everything 
that children and young animals do and much that adults do, excepting always 
the securing of food or a sex partner. He includes in the class of play such 
diverse activities as random movements of the limbs, enjoyment of sensory 
stimuli, learning to walk, swim or fly, tearing up or smashing objects, building or 
making things, mimic hunting and fighting, daydreaming, curiosity (which he 
construes as play of attention), playing chess, solving puzzles and wit as plays of 
“reason,” quiet endurance of pain as experimentation with will power, gambling, 
folk festivals including feasting and dancing, all art production when engaged 
in for its own sake without external aim, and even courtship, though he doubts 
that courtship is genuine play of youth (The Play of Animals, pp. 248-250; The 
Play of Man, pp. 253-254) since the acts, performed in actual exercise of an 
instinct, are serious means to a real end. He concludes that love play is merely 
similar to play but is not truly play. 

In setting up and applying his definition of play, Groos falls into the old and 
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treacherous pitfall of hypostatization: he assumes that, because one word is used 
to name many and diverse activities of human beings and animals, these activi- 
ties have some character or property in common, which common character or 
property is the essence of play, distinguishing “true” or “genuine” play from its 
analogues and semblances. Moreover he frequently concludes without grounds 
that a given animal activity, such as the swarming of insects or the darting 
about of fish (The Play of Animals, Ch. III, Section 2) or the adopting of the 
young of other animals (op. cit., Ch. III, Section 6), is playful (i.e. accompanied 
by conscious pleasure). In regard to the habit of rats and certain birds of collect- 
ing bright objects, he remarks that, if no other explanation can be found, it 
must be play (op. cit., p. 157); and he gives examples of dogs howling in response 
to music as cases of imitation of human singing (op. cit., pp. 188-189). His ani- 
mals are often disconcertingly anthropomorphic. On the whole, his data are 
defective, being derived mostly from chance observations or literary anecdotes, 
though his method is admirably thorough and detailed. Furthermore, his anti- 
quated faculty psychology leads him to such pernicious oversimplification as 
subdividing mental play into play of the intellect, play of the feelings and play 
of the will. The defects just noted are not, however, inherent in his play theory 
per se, but are merely weaknesses of human nature. 

Groos proceeds to a discussion of the psychic accompaniments of play, where 
he is on speculative rather than empirical ground, and where his theorizing be- 
comes more or less arbitrary (The Play of Animals, Ch. V; The Play of Man, 
Part III, Section 3). He finds that play develops gradually from mere reflex 
actions through attempts at muscle coordinations to the make-believe of games 
and finally to art, where the shamming is fully developed and completely con- 
scious, for the artist is playing a role. 

For him all play is accompanied by pleasure. He distinguishes a primary 
pleasure given by the satisfaction of instinct, and a further pleasure derived 
from the exercise of power. This “joy in being a cause”’ is experienced in control- 
ling our own bodies, external objects and other animals; it is given by victory 
in the struggle for supremacy and by exercise of skill; its ultimate form is found 
in playing a role. This two-fold pleasure is, according to him, the indispensable 
psychic condition of play; and artistic production is play and remains play as 
long as the artist enjoys it for its own sake; when he makes it a serious business, 
or when he acquires an external aim, art ceases to be play. 

It is by now common psychological knowledge that not all activities usually 
called “play” are pleasant in the sense of being fun, as Groos takes them to be. 
A clear example of his mistake is to be found in the section entitled “Love Play 
in Art” in The Play of Man (pp. 268-278). Here, though he shows insight into 
the processes of sublimation and substitution (he does not use the terms), he 
construes the expression of sex in art as playing with the instinct merely for fun. 
Recent psychological findings* and, indeed, everyday experience point clearly 

8 The literature is extensive. For those who do not have time to explore the field, R. H. 


Alschuler and L. W. Hattwick: Painting and Personality (University of Chicago Press, 
1947), will give an adequate notion of the work which is being done. 
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to the fact that children are often unhappy in their play, especially in solitary 
play. Less extensive studies have been made of adults,® but they appear to be 
in the same case. A theory which attempts to account for all the activities which 
Groos calls ‘‘play” mest be broader than his and reoriented in respect to pleas- 
ure; it must take cognizance of the fact that, though many play activities are 
fun, many others are motivated by frustration and fear. But on the other hand, 
a theory which defines play as pleasurable by nature must be much narrower 
than Groos’s. 

“Joy in being a cause” is not a peculiar mark of play; indeed hard work and 
even desperate struggle can be rewarded by the satisfaction of accomplishment. 
The matter could be settled by definition, and any activity attended by this 
satisfaction could be called “play.’’ But then some work would have to be called 
“play.” This would violate common linguistic usage, and furthermore, the defi- 
nition would add nothing to our knowledge of the phenomena under consid- 
eration. 

Groos points out that the shamming of play has a close relation to artistic 
invention (The Play of Animals, Ch. V; The Play of Man, Part III, Section 3). 
He maintains that the artist, in producing a work of art, is creating an illusion; 
the spectator enjoying the work of art is aware of the illusion yet surrenders to 
it, ie. he enjoys it. He recognizes himself as cause of the pretense, and this 
exercise of power gives him, too, the “joy in being a cause.’”’ Groos adds that man 
is free when he plays, for he himself creates his illusion; thus “joy in being a 
cause” culminates in the highest and noblest of pleasures, the love of freedom. 
And Groos asserts that, in the world of illusion (i.e. of play and art), man is re- 
leased from the necessity for work and the pressure of anxiety. This last assertion 
puts him in danger of giving his biological gains back to the surplus-energy 
theorists; but, if one disregards it as the slip which it probably is, one must ask 
in what sense we can be said to be free when we play. Groos is very vague in 
this matter, but he seems to take freedom in the sense of complete self-determi- 
nation. The only psychologically plausible answer is that we are free when we 
play in the same way in which we are said to be morally free: we are doing what 
we want, not what others want us to do; we are motivated by our own desires 
rather than by external pressures. Perhaps the only character common to all 
kinds of children’s play is that it is free from the demands of adults. But we are 
clearly not free from internal necessity; we are not free to choose our own desires 
or to escape from our needs and anxieties. In fantasy we do indeed create our 
own illusions, but they are the illusions which gratify our wishes and allay our 
fears. 

Whereas in traditional German aesthetics the illusion theory of art remains 
vague, Groos attempts to give it precision with the help of the doctrine of em- 
pathy; he makes the content of the artistic illusion the inner imitation of, or 
sympathetic identification with, the object (The Play of Man, Part III; Section 
4). He repeatedly declares the aesthetic experience, whether of art or nature, to 
beessentially emphatic (The Play of Animals, pp. 162, 222-224; The Play of Man, 


® The literature is considerable here, too. H. A. Murray et al.: Explorationsin Personality 
(Oxford, New York, 1938), Ch. VI, Section 21, is one of the important contributions to it. 
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pp. 31, 234, 247-252). He moreover gives asummary of the doctrine of empathy as 
it stood at the end of the nineteenth century (The Play of Man, pp. 322-333). 
And he discusses imagination as the illusion-making capacity, indispensable for 
enjoyment of art and aesthetic contemplation of nature, distinguishing it from 
imagination as the power to transform the memory content (op. cit., pp. 131-144, 
290). But, since empathy lies beyond the scope of the present essay, it may be 
dismissed without comment. 

Though Groos clearly distinguishes artistic production from aesthetic con- 
templation, he interprets them both as forms of play (op. cit., Part III, Section 
4). To a casual eye, play and the production of art appear very much alike, while 
the aesthetic experience seems different from both. Groos reverses the perspec- 
tive: for his pleasure theory, the similarities between play and aesthetic enjoy- 
ment are the closer. He explains that all sense organs have impulses to activity, 
and that pleasure experienced in the satisfaction of impulse is the basis of play. 
Now aesthetic pleasure is connected with sense perception. Observation for its 
own sake he interprets as playful use of the senses; and this is the lowest form 
of aesthetic experience. But aesthetic enjoyment is more than sense play, he 
hastens to add, for higher psychic powers are active in the “inner imitation” 
which characterizes it; aesthetic enjoyment transcends (but does not exclude) 
play by its moral elevation and profundity of insight into life. He gives his rea- 
sons for considering the relations between play and the production of art less 
close than between play and the enjoyment of art. Almost always, art is the 
serious business of the artist, preoccupying him exclusively; art requires tech- 
nical skill, the acquisition of which is far from playful; the aim of the artist is to 
achieve recognition and admiration, or to exert influence upon others; and these 
aims are foreign to play. 

The relations between production of art and aesthetic contemplation require 
far more careful and detailed investigation than Groos was able to give them. 
To resolve the problems which confront us here, we will have to make much 
more extensive use of anthropological and sociological data than he did; and 
our psychology as it is today is not yet adequate to the task. 

Repeatedly in The Play of Man, Groos points out and emphasizes the continui- 
ties from childish play to adult art, and the similarities between children’s art 
and the art of primitive peoples and savages. He notes the progression from the 
voice play of infants to fully developed poetry (pp. 31-41), from the sound play 
of children and even of animals to modern instrumental music (pp. 41-46), from 
the hopping and skipping of children to social and exhibition dancing or the 
complicated dance rituals of savages (pp. 88-92), from childish fantasy to literary 
fiction (pp. 131-144), from children’s dramatic imitation of their parents, ani- 
mals, machines, etc., to professional drama (pp. 300-313) and from the crude 
drawing and modeling of children and savages to painting and sculpture (pp. 
313-322). No one at present would undertake to deny that children’s painting, 
drawing and clay modeling are continuous with adult activities of the same sort; 
but it is not so obvious that childish dramatic play is of the same nature as 
adult drama. Here Groos is making most useful observations. Poetry, stories 
and music are produced in large quantities by adults for consumption by chil- 
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dren; but, as everyone who has worked with groups of children knows, if they 
are left to their own devices in these fields, their inventiveness is inexhaustible. 
Juvenile art differs from mature art only in lacking technical skill, self-conscious 
purpose and general experience of life. As Schiller pointed out, art is subjected 
to discipline, whereas play is not. 

Groos makes what is perhaps his most important contribution to the theory 
of art as play by taking play seriously. Not all play is trifling or dalliance; it is 
not mere fun; much so-called play is earnest and creative. It is always important 
biologically and sociologically. 





THEATER AND FICTION IN FRANCE 
VAN METER AMES 


The grand old man of the French theater is Jacques Copeau (born in 1879). 
With André Gide he was one of the founders of La Nowvelle Revue Frangaise in 
1909. Through this magazine and a publishing house they soon established in 
connection with it, these two men and a group of friends did much to raise the 
standards of writing and literary criticism. Disregarding official opinions and 
commercial considerations they dedicated themselves to the best. Copeau ex- 
tended this spirit from literature to the stage. 

Sharing Gide’s admiration for Dostoyevsky, Copeau made The Brothers Kara- 
mazov into a French play in 1911. When it was revived in 1949 at Aix-en-Prov- 
ence by a local amateur group, the fine rendering of the part of Smerdiakov by 
Robert Chabot made it easy to understand how the success of Dullin in this role 
had shown his promise as an actor in 1911 at the ephemeral but seminal Thédtre 
des Arts of Jacques Rouché. Rouché was influenced by Diaghilev’s innovating 
use of Bakst and other painters on costumes and sets for the Russian Ballet. 
Copeau had this behind him when he founded the Thédtre du Vieux-Colombier in 
1913 with the help of his N.R.F. colleagues and other friends. A poet ran the 
box office while the novelist Roger Martin du Gard checked the wraps and an- 
other novelist, Georges Duhamel, served as prompter. On that stage were formed 
the actor-directors Charles Dullin and Louis Jouvet. 

Respect for the words of the text is the mark of Jouvet. This may have led 
him toward the essentially verbal plays of Giraudoux who wrote several of them 
for Jouvet, including Ondine in 1939, which was revived in 1949. This set him 
against Gaston Baty whose production of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary in 1936 is 
remembered as almost ignoring what the author wrote, in the effort to transform 
scenic effect, to etherealize it in rivalry with the screen. But Jouvet also has 
deviated from the realistic toward the pretty. 

This would not be said of Dullin, although he has striven to avoid the too 
natural, the banal, in favor of an artistic illusion. One of the fine things of 1949 
was the revival of Salacrou’s L’Archipel Lenoir, as staged by Dullin, in which he 
was magnificent in the part of the grandfather. 

An exciting thing about the French theater is the friendly competition con- 
tinuing among teachers and pupils in the art of the stage and the art of uniting 
other arts with it. Jacques Rouché had used such a painter as Matisse for the 
color of costume and set. Dullin called in such a composer as Darius Milhaud to 
bring the enrichment .“° music. Dullin’s pupil Jean-Louis Barrault brought the 
bodily grace of the ballet. And he has ventured to use things of Claudel which 
would seem more suitable for reading than for acting—with the novel’s discur- 
siveness beyond the limits of a stage, and with a poetic intensity of language that 
needs no actor. The fact that many French plays are written by novelists, essay- 
ists, poets, who are more or less aloof from the theater, enables a resourceful 
director to do something more ambitious than putting on work which is expertly 
contrived for the theater, entertaining, but frothy. 
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Perhaps Audiberti’s reliance on violent surrealist surprise lifts his plays out of 
that category, though none was to be seen in 1948-49. But Anouilh’s offering 
in that season was nothing more than entertainment, though of a disquieting 
sort, after the imagination and poetic impact of his earlier things. At the Comédie 
des Champs-Elysées his curtain raiser, called Episode de la vie d’un Auteur, was 
a farce in which the writer was tangled on the telephone and interrupted by 
awkward confrontations of his wife, mother, pregnant maid, plumber looking for 
a leak, and others. The play which followed, in costumes of 1900, Ardéle ou la 
Marguerite, was bitter melodrama and vaudeville on a midnight stairway, clut- 
tered by the more or less impure love-making of everyone in the house. The 
excitement centered on the door which the aging hunchback, Aunt Ardéle, on 
a hunger strike, refused to open, except for her hunchback lover with whom she 
committed suicide. The idea seems to be that she alone in the house is ideally 
in love. 

Claudel is more agreeable, and gives the director more to do. He had the An- 
nouncer say in the opening scene of his play, Le Soulier de Satin; ‘“. . . what is 
the longest is the most interesting and what you do not find amusing will amuse 
you most.” In 1943 Barrault persuaded the troupe of the Comédie-Frangaise to 
undertake this play, bristling with scenic difficulties, which had been thought 
impossible to produce. They even became enthusiastic about it, and the public 
sat five hours through thirty tableaux of the abridged stage version. The ap- 
proach was that of the ballet. Even the motion of the sea and of a wreck floating 
on the waves Barrault was able to represent by human figures. He got Arthur 
Honegger to write music which aided the scenic purpose, and the painter Lucien 
Coutaud to create the magnificent Spanish costumes and the exotic sets that 
were casually changed in view of the audience. Various arts became part of the 
art of the theater. But what would not fit in the elaborate disorder of this play? 

Claudel’s incantatory lines were largely the reason for its triumph; also for 
that of his Partage de Midi which was the talk of the 1948-49 season. Again 
Barrault was in charge. The sets were by Félix Labisse, the costumes by the 
great designer Christian-Bérard (who died soon after doing them). This pas- 
sionate play of Claudel’s youth, not published as a whole until 1947, is of the 
same stuff as Le Soulier de Satin: the desire of the flesh and the aspiration of the 
soul whetting each other, conflicting and fusing in a fantasia of adultery and 
salvation. There is no question of the emotion generated. Some felt that a poem 
had been reduced to a spectacle, that the acting of Barrault and the beautiful 
Edwige Feuillére was forced. The last act was too much for the stage. But it 
was a gripping performance. Some people who thought it over wondered about 
the orthodoxy of its religious message from a vigorously religious author; or 
were troubled by his crude prejudice against Orientals in place of the apprecia- 
tion that his supposed universal culture and seventeen years in the Far East 
would suggest. To be sure, he was young when he wrote this play, but he re- 
vised it at the last and there is little to indicate that his attitude changed. It had 
not in Le Soulier de Satin, thirty years later than Partage de Midi. 

At the Thédtre Marigny, where Claudel’s Partage de Midi aroused admiration 
and misgiving, Barrault and his company have also had recent success with 
Gide’s translation of Hamlet—the sets and costumes were by the painter André 
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Masson—and with the Gide-Barrault version of Kafka’s Trial: Le Procés. Bar- 
rault took the lead in each. Le Procés was something of a ballet. In a Barrault 
production there is the sense that the actors are almost dancing, seeking plastic 
value in each human body and in the relations of their moving bodies. He would 
complete the effect of speech by developing the expressiveness of the body, not 
simply to reinforce what is said but to indicate any discrepancy between what 
is said and what is felt. Yet at times his love of pantomine distorts the text, as 
in his production of Les Fourberies de Scapin. 

The plays of Sartre depend so much upon what is plainly said that they may 
not allow scope for imaginative staging, but he does not always stick to realism 
and he has resorted to myth. Les Mouches, dating from 1943, was dedicated to 
Dullin and directed by him. It was also done very effectively in New York, 
with the title of The Flies, by The Dramatic Workshop of The New School. In 
this play Orestes might seem to be protesting against the Vichy government and 
the German occupation of France. At any rate he asserts the freedom of a man 
who can assume the responsibility of his acts in defiance of the gods of established 
order. 

Sartre’s powerful Huis Clos (done in this country as No Exit) was first pre 
sented at the Thédtre du Vieux-Colombier in 1944 in a setting by Douy, which is 
simply hell. It is just a large sitting-room with bricked-up windows and the 
mirror removed from the mantel. Soon there are three people in it. They learn 
that the door opens into endless corridors where they can find no escape from 
one another. It all seems quite ordinary except that there is no end to it. The 
punishment consists in one’s being always in the presence of others, and thereby 
reduced perpetually to one’s social or lowest terms, shamed by what one has 
been and still appears to be, with no chance of making a different impression or 
of rising to a new departure. 

But after asserting that hell is other people, not only in a play but in his main 
philosophical work on Being and Nothingness, Sartre was led through apprecia- 
tion of the Resistance movement to exalt the values of fraternity in Morts Sans 
Sépulture, first presented in 1946 at the Thédtre Antoine under the direction of 
Simone Berriau. The realistic setting was designed by Michel Vitold who, in 
the part of Henri, showed the capacity of men to stand torture for the sake of 
their fellows. The prisoners in their worn clothes were almost too vivid a reminder 
of recent heroism. The play allows scarcely any psychic distance to soften the 
effect. There is no loveliness of diction or décor, no humor but the most bitter. 
Yet there is nothing morbid or sadistic. It is too close to what many people 
experienced to trifle with. It shows what should not be forgotten: the price paid 
for the chance to work again toward freedom and decency, 

Sartre’s play La Putain Respectueuse first appeared on the same program with 
his Resistance play (and also under the direction of Simone Berriau). A chau- 
vinistic American would like to think it too far-fetched to be taken seriously or to 
be very amusing. The uncomfortable fact is that it lumps together, in one act 
and one room, just about what has been reported concerning white supremacy 
in the south of the United States. 

Again with the direction of Simone Berriau, Les Mains Sales was produced 
in 1948 at the Thédtre Antoine. Sartre sued his French publisher for authorizing 
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the American adaptation with the title of Red Gloves, calling it a ‘vulgar melo- 
drama with an anti-Communist bias.’”’ The play centers on the conscience of a 
young bourgeois who has turned communist and been ordered to kill a communist 
leader who is like a father to him. There is no particular interest in the way this 
play was put on in Paris. Although it is skilful enough it was somewhat disap- 
pointing to one who had read it first, partly because the tension of the first 
experience of it could not be recovered. Also the actor taking the part of the 
young communist was not the introspective type called for. But the fatherly 
leader was made very appealing by André Luguet. The play stands as a protest 
against violence and fanaticism. It is a warning that any political position, no 
matter how it is grounded theoretically, must be interpreted by human beings, 
in terms of an actual situation and the fresh judgment it brings forth. For situa- 
tions change and judgments should change, to the dismay of people who want 
to assume final answers and to fight for them without compromise. 

The plays of Sartre are somber but they suggest more clearly than his novels 
the need of a new humanism, if art or life is to be worth while. The characters in 
his novel Les Chemins de la Liberté seem confused by the sense that man is free 
and hence responsible for his life. They cannot, at least in the course of two or 
three volumes, get hold of themselves in a constructive way. If there is hope it 
is not in what they are but what they might be. The idea (developed by Sartre 
in his philosophy) that everyone has possibilities beyond what he is leaves the 
way open in his novels and plays. Especially in Morts Sans Sépulture we see the 
existentialist teaching that life begins beyond despair, or might begin there if 
men could get there, and get together. 

The need and value of getting together is intense in Camus’ novel L’Htranger. 
The hero Meursault is lost in the midst of other men because he never learns to 
join them and looks on from the outside, even upon himself. Likewise in the play 
Le Malentendu by Camus the hero comes to grief because he cannot bring him- 
self to express his good impulses and keeps them to himself until too late. If he 
had made a sign the outcome would have been different. In the Camus play of 
Caligula the young emperor butts against a world which seems mad to him and 
madder as he persists in his mad career. But when he has aroused the fierce 
resentment of his people he realizes that he has made the wrong use of freedom. 
The emperor’s admission that he is mistaken means that even if God is gone 
everything is not permitted; that merely in terms of human relationships there 
is still a difference between right and wrong. If the mad Caligula can see that 
the world of men is right in resisting a tyrant and putting him in the wrong, 
there is the possibility of working out a positive and cooperative way of life. 

Camus makes a moving plea for this possibility in his novel La Peste. There, 
against the threat of disease and death, the simple and natural satisfactions of 
human life become infinitely precious. The absurdity of existence is offset by 
the courage of men. Doctors and their teams of helpers, struggling incredibly 
against the plague, personify science protecting life, freeing it to make its own 
sufficient sense with affection and fraternity. There is no longer any doubt about 
what is worth while in life. The great answering evidence against pessimism is 
the felt value of working with comrades for other people. 

Barrault had once planned a spectacle based on the plague myth, then was 
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tempted to adapt Defoe’s book on The Plague, and later wanted to dramatize 
Camus’ novel on the subject. Camus thought it better to go back to Barrault’s 
original conception, and in the end this is what Camus used in writing the play 
L’ Etat de Siége, instead of making an adaptation of his own plague novel. The 
play is dedicated to Barrault who staged it in the fall of 1948, with music by 
Honegger, costumes and sets by Balthus. Barrault and his wife Madeleine Re- 
naud took leading parts. The resulting play mystified the critics by departing 
from any traditional form, to combine, as Camus says, “all forms of dramatic 
expression from the lyric monologue to the collective theater, including dumb 
show, simple dialogue, farce and chorus.’’ Changing lights brought out one part 
or another of the stage.as needed while music helped to mark the transitions. 
Whereas Camus’ novel La Peste is poignant, the play L’Etat de Siége makes 
fiercely comic the effort of the government to hide or minimize the plague, fol- 
lowed by quick capitulation to the plague as represented by a fat man in uni- 
form. The serious point worked up to is that human courage can face disaster 
and make even death retreat. 

Here the theater is dealing with the underlying hopes and fears of men, not to 
provide entertainment or escape but to present the human lot in this age of fear, 
and offer courage. When Death, who is the Plague’s Secretary, is explaining that 
everyone must have a certificate of existence in order to live, she adds that no 
private life is authorized. Love is forbidden. Regulations choke human values. 
The brave Diego rebels against a way of life that kills to overcome murder and 
does violence to establish justice. Hie bride dies but his victory is in dispelling 
fear and hate and the fascist Plague, which stands forth as the rottenness of 
absolute power. 

Amid the stream of new plays in Paris, the Comédie-Frangaise continues to 
put on the French classics in the grand manner, and also a number of recent 
things; especially in its Luxembourg branch which used to be the Odéon. French 
children and teachers, as well as foreign visitors, can thus become familiar with 
Corneille, Racine and Moliére. or continue to enjoy late favorites like Le Voyage 
de Monsieur Perrichon or Knock of Jules Romains. If the brutal Reine Morte of 
Montherlant seemed out of place there, with its opulent décor and costumes, one 
may suppose that a taste for the sumptuous, the decadent, the violent was more 
understandable during the war years. 

The success of these two novelists in writing for the theater (Jules Romains 
had helped Copeau run the Vieux-Colombier) is less surprising than for Le Silence 
de la Mer, by the former illustrator Vercors, to appear both on stage and screen 
in 1949. This was a tour de force, since almost nothing is said or done. The result 
was a very bad press, at least for the stage version, although Pierre Blanchar 
made the French-loving German officer as plausible as possible. This story had 
appeal early in the German occupation when silence was about the only possible 
mode of resistance, and the memory of this situation was what counted. 

In Gide’s Symphonie Pastorale the deftness of the writing and the inwardness 
of the conception had to be sacrificed if anything was to be seen on the screen. 
It was a good enough movie but the features of Pierre Blanchar as the pastor 
and of Michéle Morgan as Gertrude, with beautiful snow scenes and blunted 
meanings, were not Gide. In the film version of La Chartreuse de Parme (which 
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began making the rounds of Paris a few months earlier in 1948-49) there was 
more excuse for outward show, since the story was full of spectacular romance: 
the Italian landscape and palaces, the intrigue of love and jealousy around a 
prison tower, and the vim of youth. But Stendhal’s irony went by the board. 

When broad humor is wanted, however, and sheer excitement, the screen must 
compete with the two circuses of Paris which are permanent and justly popular, 
not to mention the many travelling ones to be found over the country. Clowns 
and acrobats are not threatened by the camera like the actor. 

Perhaps the actor can be helped by architecture. The architect Pierre Sonrel 
led a discussion of the problem before a meeting at the Sorbonne toward the end 
of 1948. He feels that the actor is being deprived of his art by the movie, which 
prevents his real presence; and by elaborate machinery and sets in the theater, 
in pursuit of realism, which put him in a cage and destroy his contact with the 
audience. Sonrel sees two solutions: give up the machinery or, even with it, seek 
simplicity. The poetic point of meeting between actor and spectator must be 
recovered. This comes back to Jacques Copeau’s effort to rid the stage of all that 
is encumbering. It is not an academic question, for the nineteenth-century 
theaters still in use in Europe will not last more than a few years; and movie 
houses will replace them unless a new concern for the theater and its architecture 
is aroused. 

But that depends upon more than the architect: upon whether the theater 
can get back its social role by means of speech and gesture, which are its forte; 
instead of aping the visual effects and feverish movement of the screen. Theater 
promoters are afraid to venture for fear of losing patronage. Yet their patrons 
come mostly from a class that is narrowing down, in contrast to the large popu- 
lar audience of the movie. Perhaps hope lies in the young troupes of amateurs 
in Paris and elsewhere, with their experimental verve and their place in the 
wider community. The young playwright Pierre Emmanuel, who takes this line, 
sees also the importance of a closer relation between the writer and the theater. 
He thinks the director must be circumvented because he has come to dominate 
the actor and hamper him with complications. Whereas Copeau and other direc- 
tors have been credited with advancing the theater in this century, it may be 
that their very success now makes a new tack necessary. 

It is hard to imagine France without a theater to go to, or for writers to write 
for, even though they are not primarily playwrights. Neither Gide nor Mauriac 
nor Duhamel has been as successful with drama as with novel and essay. But 
Gide’s Rot Candaule was well done at the little Thédtre du Pavillon de France in 
1949 by Claire Jordan and a group of young actors, with original music, cos- 
tumes and staging. It may be that, if the theater suffers, the novel gains from 
the interest its practitioners have in the stage. Theoretically fiction should gain 
from the concentration demanded by drama, while plays might take over the 
philosophic sweep of the serious novel. But the length now natural to French 
novels does not suggest dramatic discipline. Nor does the reliance on plot, shock 
and femininity in most plays connote seriousness. It may be that if any stage 
survives the competition of the cinema it will be that of the Folies Bergéres and 
the Casino de Paris, with their colored lights and feathers, nudes and noise. 





PLATONIC ECHOES IN SOVIET MUSICAL CRITICISM* 
Analogies of Aesthetic Values in Ancient and Modern Music 
JULIUS PORTNOY 


In February of last year the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union passed a resolution in protest against certain native composers 
whose artistic creations were departing from the aesthetic doctrines and ideolo- 
gies of Soviet philosophy. This resolution was issued in the form of a condemna- 
tion of the opera, Great Friendship (music by V. Nuradeli, libretto by Mdivani) 
which was produced by the Bolshoi theater of the USSR during the celebration 
of the thirtieth anniversary of the October Revolution.' The criticism began by 
denouncing this opera as unsound in its music, its subject matter, and, on the 
whole, as an inartistic composition. But the next few lines left no doubt that the 
Central Committee was taking the occasion, in passing judgment on this par- 
ticular opera, to speak to all Soviet composers and critics. 

Within a fortnight, this resolution was exhaustively editorialized in the Ameri- 
can press and commented on over the radio. Papers of the right characterized it 
as a facet of authoritarianism which seeks to stifle initiative and creativity. 
Papers of the left pointed out that the Soviet composer is after all one more 
citizen of a state whose labors must be utilized towards helping to fulfill cultural, 
educational and artistic needs. 

It is not the intention of this paper to side with one view or the other. The 
purpose is to illustrate clearly that the aesthetic credo laid down by the Soviets 
is not new, but is a philosophy of art that has followed in the wake of a number 
of religious and social revolutions in western history. If we trace these aesthetic 
doctrines to their origin, we shall find that these very theories are part of a re- 
curring pattern leading back from modern Communism to the Reformation, to 
the Medieval Church and finally to Plato himself. 

The essence of Plato’s philosophy of music is that music as an educational 
and cultural discipline should be used for the attainment of a sound morality. 
Plato was not the first to consider the ethical implications that music presum- 
ably has upon character and human behavior. Nor are his suggestions on the 
place of music in a well-ordered society altogether original. Views similar to his 
were common in the East both during and prior to his time. 

In the Timaeus Plato propounds an ontology which envisions the world as 
created out of geometric elements. While in the process of reducing nature to a 
mystical pattern of numerical relationships, he expresses the view that music 
was bestowed upon man for the purpose of helping him live a harmonious and 
judicious life.? Music thereby takes on a teleological function which should help 
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in the attainment of a sound morality. Since Plato regarded music as superior to 
the other arts, on the premise that rhythm and melody more strongly affect the 
inner soul and emotional life of man, he concluded that exposure to the proper 
musical modes would allow one to unconsciously develop discriminating habits 
which would allow him to distinguish good from evil. 

Precisely what these ethical implications are may partly be found in pas- 
sages of the Republic which express the conviction that the Ionian and Lydian 
modes should be banished from the State since they are of an effeminate, soft 
and relaxing character. The Dorian and Phrygian modes that were military in 
tone should be retained.* Once Plato had established a moral basis for the Greek 
modes he further analyzes the attributes of modes, namely rhythm and melody, 
and then concludes in the Laws that rhythm and melody are in themselves ‘‘imi- 
tations of good and evil characters in men.’* With his musical doctrines now 
rooted in moralistic principles he applies them in a thoroughly practical manner 
to rebuke a primitive form of polyphony that was coming into vogue in his day. 
Characterizing it as a cacophony which could only result in mental confusion 
Plato instructs the Greek bard to compose his musical ode so that it can be 
rendered ‘note for note” and not with a “complexity, and variation of notes’’ 
such as ‘‘when the strings give one sound and the poet or composer of the melody 
gives another.” “‘Concords and harmonies in which lesser and greater intervals, 
slow and quick, or high and low notes, are combined” and complex variations 
when adapted to the notes of the lyre, cautions Plato, will surely create difficulties 
“for opposite principles are confusing.”® The conclusion follows that variety, 
complexity of rhythm and melody should be avoided for they are apt to induce 
mental depression and confusion which may lead men away from the natural 
order of things into the realm of the irrational and folly. 

In the years following the disintegration of Aristotle’s Lyceum, Plato’s ethical 
notions on music appear in the writings of Plutarch, are stressed in detail by 
Quintilian and are echoed with hallowed admiration by Plotinus. 

Augustine, the philosopher, began work on his De Musica in true Platonic 
fashion with a consideration of music as a discipline in preparation for philo- 
sophic study. Augustine, the theologian, became concerned with the moral as- 
pects of music as a matter of religious expediency. The infectious melodies of 
the street and theater, warned this zealous convert, were promptings of the evil 
spirit and were therefore sinful for they are apt to draw one away from a righteous 
and moral life. Only religious music, which in its simple sincerity brings men 
closer to God in a communion of song and worship, can be considered good. 

The musical doctrines of Boethius, at least those that were written at the be- 
ginning of his literary career, were, like Augustine’s, of a Platonic nature. He 
maintained that the ethical values implicit in music surpass that of any disci- 
pline in the Quadrivium. Music, to quote the younger Boethius is capable of 
“improving or degrading the morals of men.” But in the ensuing years, while 
endeavoring to make the Organon of Aristotle accessible to the Western world, 
Boethius became so overly imbued with his task that he modified Aristotle’s 
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thought to the extent of classifying music as a science within philosophy. What 
he actually tried to accomplish was the reconciliation of the moralistic strain in 
Plato with his own interpretation of the scientific in Aristotle. His untimely 
death did not permit him to complete this work but it was carried out by the 
Medieval musicians® who unfortunately created the Boethian legend which re- 
verted to the Pythagorean theme that if music is to imitate the harmony of the 
spheres then musical composition must be as exacting as the laws which govern 
the celestial bodies. Morality in music thus became dependent on science and 
the science of music eventually resulted in stereotyped forms. 

Calvin’s notions on what the nature and function of music should be were 
equally as restrictive. Music properly practiced, he wrote, “‘affords a recreation 
but it also leads to voluptuousness ...and we should take good care that it 
does not furnish the occasion for dropping the reins to dissoluteness or for caus- 
ing us to become effeminate in disorderly delight.” 

Closer to our own day, Tolstoy’s moralistic aesthetic rests on a social and 
religious condemnation of society and its art. Many of his Platonic views were 
incorporated into the body of what are now the musical precepts of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Much of what was merely aesthetic theory in Tolstoy’s writings became 
political actuality in the Central Committee’s first point of issue that the music 
of the opera “is muddled and inharmonious, constructed entirely of dissonances, 
of combinations of sounds that grate on the ear.” The Central Committee is also 
strongly reminiscent of Plato when it continues in the same vein that: “Into in- 
dividual lines and scenes having a pretense to melody, there break in, all of a 
sudden, dissonant noises completely alien to the normal human ear which cause 
a reaction of depression in the listener.’” The conceptual similarities of this pas- 
sage with those quoted from the past are striking indeed. 

The Platonic echoes in Soviet music are borne out by a second similarity. 
Plato was of the view that lyric and tune were inseparable, but he did emphasize 
the moral value of the text by subordinating the musical form to poetry. He took 
issue with those revolutionary composers of his day who were actually creating 
music without words for “Where there are no words,” he writes, “it is very 
difficult to recognize the meaning of the harmony and rhythm or to see that any 
worthy object is imitated by them.’ 

Calvin, writing in a vein strongly reminiscent of the well-known selection in 
Augustine’s Confessions,® states ‘‘. . . great caution is necessary, that the ears be 
not more attentive to the modulation of the notes, than the mind to the spiritual 
import of the words ... Whatever music is composed only to please and delight 
the ear, is unbecoming the majesty of the church, and cannot but be highly dis- 
pleasing to God.”!° 

This treatment of text and music periodically makes its appearance as an 
aesthetic problem, and it is not surprising to find that the Soviets are concerned 
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with it in the light of their immediate needs. “The formalist trend in Soviet 
music,” writes the Central Committee, “has given rise to a one-sided passion 
for complex forms of instrumental, symphonic, textless music among a section 
of Soviet composers, . . .”” 

“All this inevitably leads to the fact that the fundamentals of vocal culture 
and mastery of dramaturgy are being lost and that composers are forgetting 
how to write for the people.” 

Our third point for consideration is the matter of musical innovation. Plato 
was most vitriolic in denouncing artistic innovation. It was on the basis of the 
conviction that artistic change would eventually lead to anarchy in the State 
that Plato wrote in the Republic that any musical innovation is full of danger 
to the state and ought to be prohibited, and that when modes of music change, 
the fundamental laws of the State change with them.” 

St. Augustine’s preference for the simple Psalms of David instead of the melis- 
matic music that was making its way into the Liturgy of his day was not out of 
aesthetic consideration. He feared that the introduction of new music which 
was alien to Christian needs was detrimental to Church welfare and threatened 
the stability of the Liturgy with constant and uncertain change. 

Calvin wanted his religious music to be simple and expressive of humility. 
What was the Reformation, argued Calvin, but a denial of Roman pomp and 
ritual. Protestant music must, therefore, be guarded against the vain creations 
of men who compose not for the glory of God, but for their own aggrandisement. 
Music is not apart from but a part of the new Faith. A liturgical composer has 
no right to dissipate his energy on any type of musical creation but that which 
will assure the attainment and advancement of Protestantism. 

The Soviets carry this view further by maintaining that artistic change for 
the sake of mere innovation is wasteful. It must be directed toward a socially 
constructive end. ‘“Many Soviet composers, in pursuit of falsely-conceived in- 
novation,” states the Central Committee, “have lost contact in their music 
with the demands and the artistic taste of the Soviet people, have shut them- 
selves off in a narrow circle of specialists and musical gourmands, have lowered 
the high social role of music and narrowed its meaning, limiting it to a satisfac- 
tion of the distorted tastes of aesthetic individualists....’ “In the field of 
symphonic and operatic composition matters are especially bad. We are speak- 
ing of composers who confine themselves to the formalist anti-public trend. 
This trend has found its fullest manifestation in the works of such composers as 
Comrades D. Shostakovich, S. Prokofiev, A. Khachaturian, V. Shebalin, G. 
Popov, N. Myaskovsky and others, ... Characteristic of such music are the 
negation of the basic principles of classical music; a sermon for atonality, dis- 
sonance and disharmony, as if this were 2m expression of ‘Progress’ and ‘inno- 
vation’ in the growth of musical forms; a rejection of such important fundamen- 
tals of musical composition as melody; a passion for confused, neuropathic 
combinations which transform music into cacophony, into a chaotic piling up of 
sounds.’””8 
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By way of summary, Plato maintained that only strictly tempered musical 
modes and tunes that were emotionally effective because of their direct simplic- 
ity were beneficial. The proper kind of music could help man to rhythmically 
attune his finite soul with the infinite.“ Raucous cacophony might cause the 
soul to clash with the ideal order of things. Bards who composed music incon- 
gruous with the natural order must be cast out of society for they are the de- 
stroyers of souls and the forerunners of social doom. 

These philosophical views took on religious significance in the labors of those 
early ecclesiastical composers who were imbued with a monastic mission to 
create music for the Glory of God and Church. It was incumbent upon them that 
they forego their personal feelings and musical tendencies to fulfill the needs of 
the Church. 

Luther, like his Catholic predecessors, thought it essential to make use of 
every means possible to win over the emotional and psychological forces in man. 
As a composer in his own right and the leader of the Reformation he evolved 
an aesthetic of music, Augustinian in flavor to be sure, but realistic to the point 
of reducing art to an instrument of religious expediency. To help achieve his 
end, Luther introduced German to replace the Latin of the Catholic service; 
and as a substitute for the complex Gregorian chant he chose music that was 
simpler and less pretentious, more akin to the German folk-song.'® 

Calvin thought Luther’s musical concepts to be much too liberal. In the same 
manner that Augustine warned the early Christians to shut their ears to the 
pagan strains that eminated from the Roman theater so Calvin sought to keep 
Protestantism pure by obliterating whatever vestige of colorful Catholic music 
Luther had retained. He did agree with Luther that the Service should be under- 
stood by all and so the Liturgy of Calvin was in the vernacular. 

Some three hundred years later in Czarist Russia, Tolstoy sought to achieve 
social and artistic reforms basec on Christian principles. One brief passage from 
What is Art? synthesizes the musical aesthetics of Plato, Augustine, Luther and 
Calvin. As this passage effectively summarized the moralistic aesthetic views 
of the past so, too, was it prophetic of the musical aesthetics of the Russia of 
today. ‘“‘The art of the future,” he writes, ‘‘will thus be completely distinct, 
both in subject matter and in form, from what is now called art. The only sub- 
ject matter of the art of the future will be either feelings drawing men toward 
union, or such as already unite them; and the forms of art will be such as will 
be open to everyone. And therefore, the ideal of excellence in the future will not 
be the exclusiveness of feeling, accessible only to some, but on the contrary, its 
universality. And not bulkiness, obscurity, and complexity of form, as is now 
esteemed, but, on the contrary, brevity, clearness, and simplicity of expression. 
Only when art has attained to that, will art neither divert nor deprave men as it 
does now.”’!¢ 

The Central Committee is in full accord with Tolstoy on these aesthetic prin- 
ciples. They, too, insist that music must be realistic and not abstract or detached 
from the people and needs of Soviet life. This function of music was lost, writes 


M4 Republic, Bk. III, 395. 
15 Hugo Leichtentritt, Music, History and Ideas, p. 105. 
16 Leo Tolstoy, What is Ari?, p. 173 (Translation by Aylmer Maude). 
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the Central Committee, because ‘““The composer” of Great Friendship ‘did not 
utilize the wealth of folk melodies, songs, tunes and dance motifs in which the 
creative art of the peoples of the USSR is so rich.” But the nub of their argument 
is that “The breaking away of some Soviet musicians from the people has 
reached such a point that a corrupt ‘theory’ has spread among them, according 
to which the fact that the music of many contemporary Soviet composers is 
incomprehensible to the people, is explained by the fact that the people, seem- 
ingly, have not as yet ‘grown up’ to an understanding of their complex music, 
that they will understand it in a hundred years and that it is not worthwhile 
becoming upset if some musical compositions find no listeners. This thoroughly 
individualistic theory,” continues the Central Committee, “anti-public to the 
core, has made it possible for some composers and musicologists to fence them- 
selves off from the people, from the criticism of Soviet society, to an even greater 
degree and to shut themselves up in their shells.’””” 

The Central Committee is obviously concerned with musical criticism as well 
as with creation. But who guides the Central Committee in its criticism? Who 
are the critics of critics? Are they the makers of Soviet policy who like the State 
Guardians of the Republic viewed every aspect of human activity in the light 
of the welfare of the whole State? There is no certainty of this analogy, but one 
cannot help recall Plato’s advice to his philosopher king: ‘‘And therefore when 
any one of these pantomimic gentlemen, who are so clever that they can imitate 
anything, comes to us, and makes a proposal to exhibit himself and his poetry, 
we will fall down and worship him as a sweet and holy and wonderful being; but 
we must also inform him that in our State such as he are not permitted to exist; 
the law will not allow them. And so when we have anointed him with myrrh, 
and set a garland of wool upon his head, we shall send him away to another city. 
For we mean to employ for our souls’ health the rougher and severer poet or 
story-teller, who will imitate the style of the virtuous only, and will follow those 
models which we prescribed at first when we began the education of our sol- 
diers.’” 

The Soviet composers have not remained unaffected. Shostakovitch, Proko- 
fiev, Khachaturian and Myaskovsky are now at work on scores closer to Soviet 
life, or as the Central Committee would say, along realistic lines. No longer vill 
their work serve as false ideological models for budding Soviet composers or 
becloud musical criticism with clever ruses, for in the words of Plato, they will 
now “imitate the style of the virtuous only.” 

17 Op. Cit. 

18 Bk III, 398. 





“ARTISTIC TRUTH” RECONSIDERED 
BERNARD C. HEYL 


I began to read Professor John Hospers’ book, Meaning and Truth in the Arts, 
with reluctance and misgivings. For I believed that there had already been too 
much discussion, much of it confused and sterile, upon this subject, and that, 
to my own satisfaction at least, the problem of “artistic truth” was settled. 
Upon the subject of “artistic truth” I myself had written at some length, and 
I had concluded that “‘a number of varied reasons exist for believing that it is 
both unnecessary and undesirable to use the epithet ‘artistic truth’ in aesthetics 
and in art criticism.”! Unquestionably, however, Mr. Hospers’ discussion of 
truth in the arts presents the subject in a somewhat new light and argues per- 
suasively and provocatively for the importance of artistic truth, as he defines 
it, in analyzing and appraising works of art. I wish, therefore, to qualify my 
earlier view, but I also wish to challenge several of Mr. Hospers’ arguments. 

To begin with, Mr. Hospers’ discussion of Truth is useful in its interpretation 
and rejection of those senses of “truth” which seem unsatisfactory when applied 
to art. He agrees with my own previous conclusions in disposing of various 
meanings: truth as an undefined term, truth as value for mankind, truth as 
sincerity, truth as consistency (a meaning which I cannot distinguish from Mr. 
Hospers’ truth as coherence and truth as acceptability), truth as greatness, and 
truth as fact, verisimilitude or “pure realism.” Although not pertinent now to 
reconsider any of these senses of the word “truth,” it is worth remarking that 
special confusion in aesthetics and art criticism results from an identification of 
truth with greatness, and that in the following discussion the meaning of truth 
is never that of fact, verisimilitude or “pure realism’’—a type of truth which is 
also called literal or scientific truth, propositional truth or truth-about. 

“Artistic truth” for Mr. Hospers is not truth-about things, but truth-to things 
—to human nature and actions, to fundamental qualities of experience or “es- 
sences.’” Using Aristotle’s famous distinction between universal and particular 
truth, he remarks that the characters and actions in literature “‘must be true-to 
human nature, not to any particular human beings who have historically existed, 
but to certain ‘universals’ or recurring characteristics and dominant tendencies 
in human nature. . .. Becky Sharp never existed in the flesh, yet the world is full 
of Becky Sharps, and probably Thackeray’s heroine is a truer, more convincing 
picture of Becky Sharps everywhere than any of the particular historical mem- 
bers of the class ever have been or will be.’ 


1New Bearings in Esthetics and Art Criticism (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1943), p. 87. 

2 By the word ‘‘essence”’ Mr. Hospers is never referring, as Platonists do, to an inde- 
pendently existing metaphysical entity. He means ‘“‘something in the realm of actual or 
possible experience which the artist captures, a new way of seeing or feeling things which 
we can share with him.” Meaning and Truth in the Arts (Chapel Hill, the University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946), p. 194. 

3 Jbid., pp. 166-167. 
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In painting, the same phenomenon occurs. ‘Certainly no one would deny .. . 
that Rembrandt’s late self-portraits are true-to a universal or essence of human 
nature in pretty much the same way that a character in a drama or novel can 
be.’* Thus these portraits, one might add, tellingly express age, mellowness, 
tranquillity, meditation, depth of feeling and other recognizable characteristics. 
Similarly, in my discussion of Truth as Artistic Insight, I pointed out that works 
of art express new insights, new interpretations, new appraisals of familiar sub- 
jects which, according to certain writers, “ring true” or are ‘poetically true.” 
In the Brancacci chapel, for instance, Masaccio “is expressing a physical and 
moral grandeur which ‘rings true’ to our experience of the noblest human be- 
ings.”’> 

The foregoing works of art are in style preeminently “realistic” in the sense 
that Thackeray, Rembrandt and Masaccio have presented their characters 
without exaggeration in a natural or true manner. The question arises: may we 
reasonably call portraits which are stylistically distorted ‘‘true”? Mr. Hospers 
answers in the affirmative and cites with approval Sheldon Cheney’s opinion 
that the distortion in El] Greco’s portraits “‘is not only for rhythmic and sensuous 
effect, but for the truthful revelation of character.”* This distortion, that is to 
say, expresses an inner essence: brooding, feverish, spiritual traits which are no 
less rare, no doubt, than Masaccio’s grandeur and dignity. The term “artistic 
truth” or “true-to,” therefore, now seems to me appropriate, clear and useful in| 
an analysis of the works of art mentioned and other similar examples. It points 
to a significant correspondence between traits observed in the works and in 
certain human beings. Whether this correspondence, this “psychological truth,” 
is in itself an artistic value or whether it merely enhances or corroborates other 
artistic values seems to me a fine point, difficult to determine. The problem is no 
doubt largely semantic in that its solution seems, to a considerable extent, to 
depend upon the meaning one gives to “artistic value.’” 

Having concurred thus far with Mr. Hospers’ position, I should like, before 
considering his further extension of the meaning of “artistic truth,” to indicate 
what seem to me two limitations to the value of his concept in analyzing char- 
acters and actions. 

1. A vast amount of painting is concerned either not at all or only incidentally 
with revealing the inner essence of character and action. Preoccupation with 
formal problems so dominates, for example, the portraiture of Cézanne, Henri 
Rousseau and Matisse and the action in much mannerist painting (in which I 
include Tintoretto and El Greco) that the idea of “artistic truth” seems irrele- 
vant to an appreciation of these artistic styles. 

2. The “artistic truth” or “truth-to” aspect of all renderings of character and 
action seems less important artistically than the sheer expressiveness of the 

‘ Ibid., p. 173. 

5 Op. cit., p. 67. 

6 Op. cit., p. 174. 

7In their discussion of the problem, Wellek and Warren reach this conclusion: ‘‘In 
the work itself, psychological truth is an artistic value only if it enhances coherence and 


complexity—if, in short, it is art.’’ Theory of Literature (New York, Harcourt Brace and 
Company, 1949), p. 88. 
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representation. What is primary, both in artistic significance and in temporal 
effect, is the impact upon the observer of the inherently expressive elements of 
the content, not the correspondence, the truth-to, that these elements may or 
may not have with human nature.’ As I have elsewhere maintained,’ artistic 
meanings or values are so intrinsically a part of art objects that external refer- 
ences and associations usually seem either extraneous or irrelevant or of small 
importance. Instead, then, of stressing in respect to the content of an El Greco 
portrait its “truthful revelation of character” (interesting though this artistic 
truth may be), the emphasis should rather be placed critically upon the emo- 
tional intensity and fervor, the dramatic power inherent in the characterization. 

In speaking of the difficulties connected with his conception of artistic truth, 
Mr. Hospers notices this distinction between truth-to and emotional effect. He 
observes that Aristotle is ambiguous in his discussion of truth: ““He sometimes 
talks as if the ‘distortions,’ the departures from photographic truth, should occur 
only for the sake of unity and dramatic power—on his own theory, to facilitate 
the emotional effect of catharsis—rather than to ‘bring out the truth.’ ”! Al- 
though Mr. Hospers is aware of this distinction and of the difficulty involved, 
he unfortunately makes nothing of it. He neglects entirely the significance of 
the “dramatic power” and “emotional effect” referred to by Aristotle and merely 
asserts again that the character or situation presented is certainly true-to some- 
thing outside the work of art. Having agreed with this opinion (with the reserva- 
tion that its application is irrelevant to certain artists and styles), I now suggest 
that it is of secondary importance, a kind of by-product, one might say, of the 
primary effect, namely the intrinsic expressiveness of the content. While the 
two types of communication are no doubt closely connected, one would ordi- 
narily, in reacting to a work of art, at first feel “how penetrating” or “how subtle” 
or “how dramatic,” and then, perhaps, “how true.” In short, while agreeing 
with Mr. Hospers in regard to the validity of artistic truth as a criterion for 
judging many artistic characterizations and actions in both literature and paint- 
ing, I believe that he has exaggerated its importance. 

Continuing his argument, Mr. Hospers now enlarges his meaning of “artistic 
truth” by applying it to what he calls “the felt qualities of experience in gen- 
eral” or “felt ways of seeing and feeling.” Painting, he writes, is “true-to nature 
as felt and experienced by human beings.’’”' Something exists outside the work 
of art that it is true-to; the artist expresses essences which in fact are in nature. 
As evidence, Mr. Hospers quotes a long passage from Mr. T. M. Greene’s The 
Arts and the Art of Criticism which describes the stylistic variety in the por- 
trayal of trees by Theodore and Henri Rousseau, Corot, Cézanne, Derain and 
Matisse. Each of these perceptions of nature is true since each captures a differ- 
ent essence. Furthermore, painting is artistically true in that it gives us “visual 


8 “Dickens’ world can be identified with London; Kafka’s with old Prague: but both 
worlds are so ‘projected,’ so creative and created and hereafter recognized in the empirical 
world as Dickens characters and Kafka situations that the identifications seem rather 
irrelevant.’’? Ibid, p. 221. 

9 Op. cit., p. 83 ff. 

10 Op. cit., p. 170. 

11 Tbid., p. 183. 
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insights into objects of vision which are so general and all-pervasive that we 
would hardly be likely to think of them in this connection at all: phenomena 
such as light, space, volume, massiveness, solidity, depth.’ 

Before challenging this broad interpretation of artistic truth (an interpreta- 
tion which, we shall see later, becomes still more sweeping), I should like to 
suggest that Mr. Hospers’ meaning has some significance in connection with 
what one may loosely call realistic landscapes. Without attempting to distinguish 
between various different sorts of realism, we may agree to call those landscapes 
“realistic” in which the artist appears to emphasize the resemblance between 
his work and the exterior world and to minimize (a) a highly personal subjective 
interpretation of his theme and (b) a formal, planned re-ordering of his object.” 
The numerous border-line cases—most landscape backgrounds of the Renais- 
sance, for example, which are at once highly organized and distinctly realistic— 
do not seriously affect this argument, since in any single instance the critic must 
decide whether or not he finds artistic truth important. Landscapes, then, in 
which the preponderant effect is one of correspondence to nature, may be con- 
sidered, in a significant sense, true-to nature. 

What are some good examples of such landscapes? I should include Canaletto’s 
views of Venice, much of Constable and Old Crome, some of the Barbizon school, 
most of impressionism, nearly all of Winslow Homer, country and city-scapes 
of the ‘Ash Can School,” and the art of Edward Hopper. In these works, the 
artists have stressed neither subjective emotionalism (as Kokoschka does) nor 
formal pattern (as Henri Rousseau does), but have taken a relatively objective, 
naturalistic approach to their subject matter. In Mr. Hospers’ terms, they have 
expressed the essence of nature, have rendered nature as it is felt and experi- 
enced by a great many people. 

In this type of painting there is an intimate personal association between 
works of art and one’s individual experience. Thus concerning Correggio’s paint- 
ing, the Day, Mr. Berenson writes: “This is the only picture known to me which 
renders to perfection the sweeping distances, the simple sea of light evenly dis- 
tributed yet alive with subtle glimmerings through the hazes, that constitute 
one of the most majestic of nature’s revelations, broad noontide in Italy.’ 
Similarly the water colors of Miss Agnes A. Abbot vividly recall for me, though 
by no means in a photographic way, my most intimate impression of snow and 
autumn foliage, of boats and the sea. Seeing them, my reaction is invariably not 
only ‘“‘how strong and fresh and vivid” but “how true!” 

Agreeing, then, with Mr. Hospers that these associations, these “truths,” 
are artistically relevant, I am nonetheless aware that others will not find them 
so. Their artistic relevancy and significance will depend, ultimately, upon the 
criteria of the critic. If one evaluates works of art wholly in terms of technical 
and formal excellences, artistic truth will be ignored in one’s scale of values. 


12 Tbid., p. 187. 

13 For those who reject this view of realism, the following discussion will of course seem 
worthless. 

14 Bernhard Berenson, The Italian Painters of the Renaissance (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
Revised Edition, 1930), p. 322. 
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Thus whereas I am decidedly impressed by the artistic truth of Vermeer’s View 
of Delft, another critic may value this painting only because of its technical 
mastery and the magic of its light and color. Such disagreement derives from 
varying temperaments and critical systems and cannot be resolved. Frequently 
critics must simply decide amiably to differ. 

The objections urged against considering the conception of artistic truth 
as important in regard to characters and actions equally apply to landscape 
painting. 

1. Artistic truth has little bearing upon the artistic merit of landscape paint- 
ings in which formal considerations predominate. In those of Poussin, for ex- 
ample, the resemblance of the forms of trees, hills and buildings to actual objects 
is obvious; but it is the careful ordering of these into a highly organized whole, 
not their realistic character, that artistically matters. In the case of the highly 
abstracted objects of Graham Sutherland, the artist’s own statement that he 
saw them in nature and tried to retain their essences by removing traces of 
superficial or optical reality seems to me at once biographically interesting and 
artistically unimportant. We are fascinated to learn that his abstract composi- 
tions are directly inspired by outer reality; nonetheless, we experience them 
aesthetically very largely as “significant form.” In short, while in many land- 
scapes there is doubtless some truth-to a felt experience in nature, the corre- 
spondence affects the value of the work of art so little, if at all, that emphasis 
upon it is misleading. 

2. Not the truth-to anything, but the inherent expressiveness is as primary 
in landscape painting as in portraiture. When considering landscapes of Cézanne, 
for example, it seems unfortunate to dwell either upon their resemblances to the 
actual views he painted (interesting though these may be) or upon essences or 
objects of nature to which the works bear some similarity. Artistically Cézanne’s 
own special interpretation and “realization’”—which is so far from being real- 
istic—is what counts: his handling of line and color, his treatment of space, his 
sweeping rhythms, the grandeur and majesty of his forms and so forth. Instead 
of considering the expressive and imaginative, the inventive and creative power 
of landscape art, the truth-to position emphasizes “imitation” or “discovery” 
of forms in nature. ‘“The notion of imitation” says Mr. Hospers, “recalls us back 
to earth, so to speak.’’® To be sure it does; and thereby distracts us from an 
appreciation of the supreme artistic fact, namely the qualities expressed by the 
creative imagination of the artist. 

Although my primary interest in artistic truth concerns its application to 
painting, I should like at this point to indicate, briefly, the relevancy of the fore- 
going discussion to poetry. Mr. Hospers ‘argues that poetry “presents us with 
the experienced qualities of things,” and is therefore true-to experience. Even 
the most exceptional imagery, he holds, reveals to us “essences,”’ aspects of the 
perceived world, which are artistically true. 

As in the case of painting, I agree with Mr. Hospers only to a limited extent. 
When the poetry is “realistic,” when, as in many of the works of Robert Frost, 


18 Op. cit., p. 193 
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it communicates in a basically naturalistic manner commonly experienced as- 
pects of nature, it is true-to nature. It conveys artistic truth in the same way 
that “realistic” landscape paintings do. But a great deal of poetry communi- 
cates values which are primarily formal or expressive or both. 


Dry the pool, dry concrete, brown edged, 

And the pool was filled with water out of sunlight, 
And the lotos rose, quietly, quietly, 

The surface glittered out of heart of light, 

And they were behind us, reflected in the pool. 
Then a cloud passed, and the pool was empty. 

Go, said the bird, for the leaves were full of children, 
Hidden excitedly, containing laughter. 


To attempt to analyze these lines from T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets in terms of 
artistic truth would seem misleading, even though some glimmering of truth-to 
nature is present. Critical attention should rather be focused upon the formal, 
imaginative and expressive significance of the poetry. In short, the objections, 
given above, to considering landscape painting in terms of artistic truth are 
equally applicable to poetry. 

The final claim made by Mr. Hospers in regard to artistic truth in painting 
is an important and extravagant one; it concerns artistic, aesthetic or ‘‘signifi- 
cant” form. Instead of finding in the formal organization of pictures a reason for 
denying to them artistic truth, as I have twice argued one should, Mr. Hospers 
finds this organization itself artistically true! By so doing, it seems to me, he 
virtually identifies artistic truth with artistic value and thereby negates its use- 
fulness as a critical term. 

Mr. Hospers’ argument is one which he has used, though it has not yet been 
considered, throughout his discussion of painting as true-to the felt qualities 
of experience. In support of his belief, that is to say, that truth-to nature is a 
significant artistic criterion, he stresses the conditioning and enriching of our 
perceptions of the exterior world by works of art. At times this contention seems 
to be the major reason for his strong defense of artistic truth. Through the in- 
sight of the artist, he says, we can now see what the artist has seen, we can verify 
his vision, we can be aware of our world for the first time. As illustration of this 
conditioning, of this re-education of our perceptions, he quotes the following 
passage: “I remember once at Oxford, at the Ashmolean, looking through, not 
very carefully, a series of water-colors by Turner of Oxford, and when I went 
out again from the Museum into the Oxford streets, it all looked different; there 
were new lights on trees and houses; it all looked like a painted picture by 
Turner. ...’6 Similarly artistic form, according to Mr. Hospers, affects our 
perceptions of the outside world and is, for this reason, important. 


For it is not these other values, not even light, that we most see in nature after 
appreciating a painting; it is most of all the forms, the sense of unity and structures 
and balances and rhythms that we see in nature now that we never saw before; and 
we can see them everywhere, in everything, for form is all-pervasive.!7 





16 Ibid., p. 186. Quoted from Edwyn Bevan, Symbolism and Belief, p. 278. 
17 Tbid., p. 191. 
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Now many people, to be sure, do have their perceptions of nature stimulated 
and changed by looking at paintings. Their visions are frequently so sharpened 
that they view nature in a new way. And they even see more form in nature 
after observing it in works of art, an ability surely worth cultivating. For exam- 
ple, Leo Stein has written: 


I wanted to be able to see anything as a composition, and found that it was 
possible to do this. I tried it on everything from a scrap of paper torn from the 
corner of a sheet, to a line of trees extending half a mile into the distance; and I 
found that with practice, seeing pictures was possible everywhere. 


One may ask, however: is this conditioning artistically relevant? Are we not, 
rather, considering a life-value? Since our re-valuations are of nature, not of 
pictures, the conditioning is one of the many values which art contributes to 
life but has no direct bearing upon artistic appreciation. It is divorced from the 
meanings which works of art convey with immediacy. Moreover, Mr. Hospers’ 
entire discussion of form seems misguided because of his peculiar emphasis. He 
evidently values form in painting largely because it reveals an essence outside 
the work of art, because it is true-to this form which he mistakenly believes 
exists “out there in the world.’”® In fact, however, the artistic value of form 
consists in the manifold ways in which the artist organizes his theme. In a very 
real sense, artistic form is opposed to artistic truth since this form is perhaps the 
chief imaginative contribution of the artist; it is the creation and expression of 
varied types of organization which are not in nature, as I hold, but which in fact 
distinguish art from nature. Thus those who find artistic form in nature are 
certainly not experiencing artistic truth in works of art; on the contrary they 
are reading form into nature, interpreting nature, re-ordering it, viewing it 
artistically and imaginatively. 

In addition to his consideration of literature and painting, Mr. Hospers 
briefly discusses the case of music. Apparently agreeing with Mrs. Langer, who 
in her interesting book Philosophy in a New Key urges that music is ‘“‘true-to” 
the life of feeling and that “musical forms” are notably congruent with the 
“forms of human feeling,’’ he writes: 


When we detect some emotion in a work of music, or to be more exact, when 
the hearing of the music evokes in us a certain emotion, we can often recognize, 
even though we have not experienced just this emotion before, that it is a deep and 
human emotion, and true-to some feeling we have had or might have.” 





18 Appreciation: Painting, Poetry and Prose (New York, Crown Publishers, 1947), pp. 
103-104. Mr. Berenson has recently made the same point: ‘I do not even have to look at 
pictures, for I have become my own painter and can see ‘in nature’ more beauty than they 
can reveal to me in their compositions.’’ Sketch for a Self-Portrait (New York, Pantheon, 
1949), p. 170. 

19 Mr. Hospers is so eager to stress some correspondence between works of art and the 
outside world that, at one point, he finds it necessary to state the obvious fact that we are 
all, to a greater or less extent, conditioned by our past. ‘‘In every moment of esthetic 
contemplation, no matter how detached, there is a residue from previous experience outside 
the work; we cannot abstract ourselves suddenly from the rest of our experiences.”’ (Op. 
cit., p. 202) Doubtless this is true. But what of it? 

20 Tbid., p. 195. 
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True! The remarkable variety of feelings evoked by music and their resemblance 
to other emotions that we have felt or may feel can hardly be questioned. But 
once again the emphasis for artistic analysis and appreciation is wrong. It is the 
intrinsic quality of the emotions communicated—for example, the incomparable 
delicacy, subtlety, warmth and poignancy of much of Mozart—that is of artistic 
value, not their congruence with emotional states that have been or may be 
experienced. 

My disagreements with Mr. Hospers’ account of artistic truth are not on a 
verbal plane. Sensibly he realizes and states the possibility that others may wish 
to reject his special terminology. As he suggests, for example, a sense of “reality” 
that is relevant to works of art is equivalent to his use of “artistic truth.”” My 
concern, however, has not been to question his discussion from a semantic point 
of view. It has been partly to admit the usefulness, in a restricted field, of talk- 
ing about artistic truth, largely to suggest that Mr. Hospers may have exag- 
gerated the scope and significance of his conception. 





SOCIAL FACTORS IN ARCHITECTURE 
GIUSTA NICCO FASOLA* 


The many discrepancies encountered as one works on human topics of any 
sort can always be reduced to two basic divergent tendencies: one accepting the 
evidence of the facts quite passively and submitting to them as if they were 
man’s guideposts; the other following an internal reasoning of its own as its 
basis for judging the real, wishing no contact with it and anticipating from it 
only misdirection and a tendency to make things crude. Thus each lacks means 
to utilize the other, each preaches to its own converted; while the one goes its 
way equating what is with what is worthwhile, and often works for the pure love 
of doing, the other talks and acts in a void, losing its grasp of the reality which 
at the same time it would illuminate. 

As long as this misunderstanding continues between two humanities each 
speaking its own tongue, so that even discoveries which either may make often 
result more in loss than gain, it seems surely fatal for that harmonious rebuilding 
of our inner and outer life which today’s world is seeking. 

Whenever it is attempted to throw a bridge between these two worlds, a stone 
seems to be added to our human reconstruction; it is this aim that guides us in 
speaking of certain of the preoccupations of art, especially the architecture of 
our time. This separation already mentioned is extremely conspicuous precisely 
in the field of art, and the results are visible particularly in architecture. Though 
music, poetry, and the other arts of design have been able to detach themselves 
from the empirical world, to follow an abstract, separate way of their own, 
architecture, held back by the real problems of life in which it is enmeshed, can- 
not do so; it is therefore that we find the most violent disagreements precisely 
in its territory. On one side we have those who cultivate pure architecture and 
will descend to no compromises, still more, will not even consider the real world 
where alone it could operate. On the other are those who have either burned 
their bridges to tradition, or are indifferent for some reason apart from all ex- 
perience and have invaded the area that was architecture’s so obsessed with 
various preoccupations and purposes that there is no more room for art. So 
while the former are self-condemned to making nothing at all for those they 
love, the others go astray so far as to make the very existence of an architecture 
questionable. 

It goes without saying that art is what has reacted most fully and concernedly 
against positivism’s attempt to reduce all human activities, art included, to a 
physical or physiological mechanism. Still flushed with this victory, scarcely 
easy or minor, it maintains its belligerence, shows distaste for all that would 
re-attach it to a world where it sees symbolized its past slavery, and at every 
step proclaims freedom, independence, detachment from everything not itself. 
And even if we regard its shyness of its own integrity as justified, we feel at the 
same time that the conditions which made it needful have been overcome: a new 


* Translated by Creighton Gilbert. 
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need is seen appearing, for it to reassume its proper place of synthesis and 
harmony in a humanity now at peace with itself and the world. 

While we are trying, therefore, to reestablish contact between art and the 
problems of our time in a manner unusual and suspect in modern aesthetic and 
criricism, we would not have art pressed back toward that incomprehension 
in which it had been enveloped, by confusing it with truth or ethics or utility 
or any different reality. Rather we would lead back to art, that is, to the spirit, 
whole areas of our life which, left to technology, threaten to lose their humanity, 
and art we would lead back to what we feel is its mission, to make what seems 
matter become spirit. We do not think this would confuse or weaken modern art, 
but rather restore to it breath and sincerity, bringing back more or less clear 
mirrors of quiet water to a broad current which is a continual give and take of 
richness and life. 

Let us consider a fact that presented itself spontaneously. Poetry and music, 
nainting and sculpture, have built up a rarefied reality for themselves, different 
from the normal one. But architecture, deeply rooted in this reality, plunged 
ever deeper into it and finally announced that its value as art must derive from 
this solution it provides to non-artistic problems, related to function in use and 
to structure. But luckily it went without saying that unity was requisite, since 
elements of taste enter into architectural design. 

It is the first time in the history of art that such a split has taken place. It 
would indicate two opposite conclusions. If poetry, painting, and the other 
“free arts” are in the right, architecture can no longer be art; that is, we shall 
no longer have architecture but only building, construction. If on the other 
hand architecture has vital links with human life as it is, perhaps badly handled 
in this architectural battle, but in the other arts quite forgotten, then they are 
in the wrong. That there is ill health among them also is shown by the frequent 
secessions, trends, and movements that take place in them, which have no cause 
to exist when everything follows the normal path. In fact, when that is the case, 
artistic expression is not preceded by reflection or any act of will or by aspirations 
separate from visible images. These last, rather, are detached fragments wishing 
to create a world, the result of a lost synthesis. 

In fact this quarrel over whether architecture is “free” or not is in one of its 
aspects an intellectual exercise and in another a genuinely experienced difficulty; 
it has made itself felt for a relatively short time, not appearing in aesthetics 
before Kant. The writers of the Renaissance, the medieval reports on famous 
buildings, give no hint of the presence of the difficulty; but the most fascinating 
thing, and the one that has drawn the fellow-feeling of some of the most signifi- 
cant modern architects toward the Middle Ages, is that these men thought of 
building, and of building for certain purposes, and the result was art. And this 
without the presence of an aesthetic consciousness aloof from other needs. 

This need to assert the aesthetic requirement comes when a dualism arises, 
for which the supposed medieval devaluation of earthly life had never made 
room, that is, it came when information and economic life began to be opposed 
to the higher life of the spirit and endangered it. This only occurred with the 
social, intellectual and practical revolutions of the beginning of the last century. 
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We still feel the unbalance of that swift and violent intervention into a body 
sluggish and needing to be cured, but made ill if any of its functions is inflated 
or repressed. 

From the time that the experimental sciences, mechanical discoveries and their 
practical applications, and the economic consequences that resulted from them 
and from social progress, received the major attention, art with the other activi- 
ties of the spirit as a result lost its due place. At last it constructed a kingdom 
apart, wishing protection from the vulgarity to which the bourgeois nineteenth 
century had lowered it. 

Perhaps there was no other way, yet this is not a definitive solution. From 
time to time unease seizes the artists themselves, and then we face the fact that 
modern art clings to a more and more restricted public and that great numbers 
of men are deprived of it. In periods considered less cultivated and socially 
retarded, even the most humble played a part in contemporary art, feeling it as 
their own, though sometimes it was far removed from the immediate truth of 
appearances. On the other hand, dissociation from history takes from art its 
natural means of development, and it has to find it through acts of will or thought. 

From time to time reactions take place. Even recently the painting of Pi- 
casso, regarded as a symbol of all modern art, has been defined by the Russians 
as “bourgeois” painting, an art of classes that hold themselves superior: an “art 
of the people” is called for, and is introduced in terms of practical-political pre- 
occupations, or as the reintegration of a unity that cannot be produced from 
outside, or by introducing a new element. Art of the people cannot be got by 
imposing on artists attention to the people, but only when people and artists 
feel themselves part of a living complex, not just of physical interactions, but 
of a conscious reassumption of social feeling, where knowledge, economics and 
art each hold their due place. Let the people, that is, become capable of a life 
not merely economic, and let artists feel that art surpasses empirical life in so 
far as it issues from it and redeems it. On the other hand it will forever be an 
illusion to have a proletarian art, a collective art, Marxism in art. 

But in architecture, where we have seen the dominance of the opposite pole, 
practicality, but still without having the courage to abandon expressly to the 
pure dominion of utilitarian forces what had been one of the greatest manifes- 
tations of art—here things evolved in another way. As we said, the wish was for 
beauty, that is for art, as a virtually gratuitous result for the builder who re- 
solves the problems of statics and function perfectly. This was actually a Marxist 
interpretation of architecture, even if it did not coincide with Soviet architecture 
in particular, in so far as it corresponded to the Marxist concept of determining 
the other aspects of life by the economic. 

This desperate attempt not to renounce architecture as an art, but to make 
art grow out of technico-practical realities, did not solve the problems of the 
architectural renaissance, and, on the other hand, set before us two opposite and 
co-existing concepts, one of architecture and one of the other arts, precisely 
when it was known that the definition for the arts as a whole can be only one. 
Since it would actually be too great a sacrifice to renounce architecture, there is 
nothing left but to see in the two extreme solutions the opposed terms of a con- 
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cept that must include spirit and reality, man and nature, and that, having lost 
their unity, they have desperately isolated themselves and rejected each other. 

Fortunately architectural theory has passed beyond its critical point, and 
those who are working all over the world to found an architecture of our times 
know that they confront a problem that concerns man in all his reality, not its 
lower part only. 

Nevertheless, since the present decades have social problems so far in the 
foreground as to prejudge all activities, we see some of these architects maturing 
their thought in the guise of economic materialism but really as the corollary of 
ideals, so that they attach the artistic problem to its historic place. William 
Morris, who fought all his life against the artistic dishonesty current in the 
second half of the last century, plunges fully into a battle for the sincerity of 
an art in which all can participate, and against art for the few which means the 
same as education and freedom for the few. 

The impressionists, there is no doubt, had introduced into painting the world 
of all men, as against the cultural aristocracy of the academy. There is no doubt 
that this was the right road. It is the same in architecture. Pevsner is correct in 
recognizing in Morris the prophet of our time, the “father of the modern move- 
ment,” since to make the common man’s dwelling-house, and his utilitarian ob- 
jects, worthy of artists’ attention was the way to reattach art to our life, and to 
master empirical life in art. For art exists everywhere or not at all: it may have 
its modest vehicles of expression and its heroic moments, but it can never be 
wholly absent nor hold itself within narrow bounds, since once the unity of 
spirit is broken there is no way to put it together again. 

The pre-Raphaelites and Ruskin had mistakenly and ingenuously tried to 
reassociate art with morality and religion; to this the moderns by and large add 
politics, impelled by a like requirement. Thus we see many leaders of modern 
architecture proclaiming themselves socialists and making themselves reformers 
in both fields. After Morris, C. R. Ashbee, Adolf Loos, Muthesius, and Wagner 
himself joined their search for new forms with the conviction that these must 
harmonize with the life of our time and with the extension of the benefits of 
civilization to the many. 

The development that leads to our times cannot be understood if one isolates 
architects’ research from their longing to make cheap housing widely available, 
for which purpose they joined with the efforts of the Deutsche Werkstaetten, the 
Deutsche Werkbund, the various Art Schools and Schools of Arts and Crafts to 
create furniture and furnishings, and also a new concept of work as social dig- 
nity and free and happy production. 

The Dutchman H. P. Berlage holds that in building the architect must forget 
styles and, as in the Middle Ages, think of pure utility, and that only thus will 
be found, as then, a true architecture; for him also the new age belongs to so- 
cialism. Frank Lloyd Wright thinks an American architecture cannot arise 
apart from the greatest victories of American society, and that it will aim to give 
a beautiful house to those who work. Instead of anachronistic memorial monu- 
ments or the few houses of the rich, let architects give their attention to the house 
of the average man; and this he calls democracy, as in Europe it is called so- 
cialism. 
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The presence of these non-aesthetic considerations in architecture cannot but 
awaken concern in critics. On the other hand, the critic who keeps himself on a 
purely ideal and formal plane, losing contact with modern builders, will end by 
advocating that architecture turn into pure construction. To us it seems instead 
that it has been fortunate in mastering that danger, so far as theory goes, and, 
in greeting the humane conscience that has arisen in modern architects, we re- 
gard it as important that criticism do what it can to encourage and favor it. 

As for us, we feel it is useful now—as it was useful against the absurdities of 
the neo-classic, the neo-Gothic, and the “styles” that set man to living in Greek 
temples, cathedrals or castles and other historical pastiches whose practical in- 
adaptability was all one with their aesthetic and historical falsity—useful to be 
recalled now to the sincerity of our own time, which for the architect also means 
to take the need of his own time as his point of departure. To talk of need and 
social structure in this sense becomes a necessity that has aesthetic value also, 
since it is the same as asserting that architecture will cast off its borrowed rags 
and rise sincerely and courageously to the problems of life, as in better ages. 

It is right for the architect to feel these problems that he must solve, to talk 
of needs and structure, since for him these must be closely united with the mean- 
ing of beauty in the work, so much so that they cannot be cut apart. External 
purpose and internal purpose must grow together, like form and content. One 
must not let the sound of words deceive one: usefulness in this case is a recall 
to the human determinant. An architect cannot think academically of fictional 
buildings to be done in imaginary circumstances, but only of those that pertain 
to his time and its circumstances. Art too is history. We cannot but distrust an 
architect who in this day meditates on a fortified castle or a temple of Parian 
marble for Olympic beings, but if we see him considering the.free man’s house 
and wishing to reinforce his humanity, that is only natural. 

For that matter the architecture of all periods has always been concerned with 
the life of the men among whom it developed, and the transfer of tasks and the 
use of materials are practical and social factors which have entered so intimately 
into imaginative creation that they can no longer be separated from it. So much 
so, that people who see things from the outside only have been able to trace a 
history of architecture based on this. Communal life, the monastic group, hu- 
manistic seigneurie, are facto.s architects have transformed into beauty, and 
each suggested different concepts of social life and human requirements. Thus 
it can be understood that tasks change, bui so also does the sense of architec- 
ture, if we think of great human agglomerates where man is absorbed in the 
whirl of immense forces and activities, or if we think of extending to individuals 
a social dignity expressed in their own houses. Today we set our sights toward 
giving everyone adequate conditions of life and work. The problem of the city 
is felt as the problem of the citizens, in terms of education and of physical and 
spiritual development. 

This is why the most modern architects find the house the theme closest to 
their hearts, and call themselves socialist and democratic. They are architects 
insofar as they derive from these elements of fact, from such requirements, an 
impulse to construct buildings bearing the stamp not of necessity, but of liberty, 
that is to say, of imaginative invention. 
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On the other hand architecture is in some sense the most social of the arts, in 
that an architect cannot by himself embody the creatures of his imagination, like 
other artists, but needs understanding and collaboration from patrons and 
workers. Yet if our every concern, if our only aim, were to give man a dwelling 
place, to give the city and the state the buildings needed by public life, education 
and charity, even in the case of huge buildings, if we have not gone beyond need 
to convert it to freedom, then we are as if face to face with the first refuges that 
man made himself for protection from the most basic constraints. In such a case 
one cannot speak of art, or, it follows, of architecture, and it is better not to 
speak of it, as when economic concern is so pressing that it will not concede 
either money or space for anything not answering to strict practicality. 

But however much modern times are inspired by economy and directed to 
need, no people has yet fallen so low as not to remember that there are other 
necessities beyond the physical, and that states have a duty to defend their lands 
against sordid speculators. 

Rather it is another side of momentary political realities that has intervened 
to the injury of modern architecture: when social reality becomes rhetoric, not 
the natural expression of a kind of life, but a programmatic exaggeration, what 
we may call the lies of practicality about the nature of art, as Croce has correctly 
defined rhetoric. Be it one tendency or another the result of this is the same, be 
it that the modern is emphasized or the classic, as in recent Soviet Russia. On 
this plane fascism, nazism, nationalism, bolshevism, all are equivalent; all desire 
to misuse into the natural language of architecture for their own social and 
political dogmas, and architecture suffered a halt and a degradation, even where 
as in Germany there were healthy modern schools. It does not matter whether 
the aim is fundamental planning or state autocracy: whenever any political au- 
thoritarianism or economic policy-making tries to dictate the law to a whole life 
of the spirit, one cannot talk of architecture no matter what is spent on building. 
These are works born badly; in the last analysis they resolve themselves into 
falsities even if they had had utilitarian intent. 

In this sense it is right for critics and historians to show the perils of an inva- 
sion of architecture by politico-social propaganda; but the same has happened 
as well in arts which regard themselves as free from any economic interpretation ; 
they have prostituted themselves freely to the powerful. 

The task of architects is truly arduous. One may remind them that all periods 
and works which we admire exemplify precisely in what ways talented builders 
have translated into beauty a social and economic situation. But how to do 
this, and how to do it now, they alone can find out, and that instance by in- 
stance. Our age, busy in solving problems of social development and justice, 
aspiring to spread average conditions of civil life, and having to do these things 
with restricted means whether because of the increased number of tasks or be- 
cause of having inconsiderately destroyed so much, finds that practical factors 
have an insistence the ancients did not know. Here is where we need the genius 
of the architects, and their best works witness in this respect that they have 
succeeded in overcoming necessity and making themselves expressive. 

We find it encouraging to quote Quatremére de Quincy, who, noting that in 
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Paris at the end of the eighteenth century the art of arranging the interiors of 
buildings with comfort and a sense of style was a good deal more advanced than 
elsewhere, picks on the high cost of building sites as the cause of this, which 
forced architects to become involved in such problems. Here the stumbling 
block has become the stimulus and incentive to invention. “An artist’s limita- 
tions are his best friends” is a motto that Wright offers to architects. 

It is in fact for them to make use of those methods that can lessen the cost of 
materials and turn them into a creative element. If they become their passive 
and resigned instruments, farewell to the humanity of their buildings. These are 
the new and difficult tasks on which the architects of the world are working, and 
those Italians too who are not willing to stop at the problems now mastered and 
formalized, be they those of the conventional schools or those of pure function- 
alism and technique. 

The ability to omit social problems is clearly an illusion, as if art were carried 
on in the clouds; it'is better therefore to live them and solve them like men to 
avoid their domination. In both cases, not just the second, art bursts out of 
them, not only architecture which is brought by its tasks so close to our life, but, 
we hold, all the arts. 

Architecture has lacked a movement equal to that of the great nineteenth 
century Frenchmen, which, cutting it off from the Academy, would bring it 
back into contact with history, giving it a natural development. There have 
been only attempts. Hence all the more violent its series of convulsions to attune 
itself to the new life. If being able to extricate itself from the pettiness of a life 
conceived in bourgeois positivist terms saved the figural arts, music, and poetry, 
so that they had an independent life of their own while architecture was a prey 
to bad taste, still they cannot keep motionless in abstraction. 

Now the necessity which we find, either to abandon architecture to practical 
life, or to see it differently from the other arts, may serve as a warning to these 
arts themselves, lest art look for its freedom in a dream, in play or in artificial 
worlds, instead of in that freedom which man asserts by his own living by giving 
spiritual values to realities which seem constrained or poor, and which would 
be so without the transforming power of the spirit. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To Tue Epitor: 

In the December issue of The Journal of Aesthetics, I was glad to find the references by 
Philip Merlan and Jared 8. Moore (concerning the article by Frances Herring on ‘“‘Touch— 
The Neglected Sense’’!) to Herder (whose main importance in aesthetics is perhaps his 
anticipation of the ‘“‘Einfiihlung,’’ or empathy, theory) and Jean Marie Guyau, who both 
pointed out the aesthetic value of touch. But there is another French philosopher and 
aesthetician who ought to be mentioned: Frédéric Paulhan. In Le mensonge de l’art (Paris, 
1901) he also points out that touch is an aesthetic sense. 

But according to him also taste and smell can be aesthetic. This opinion, as Moore 
remarks, is that of Guyau, too—they are aesthetic when they arouse ‘‘a general sense of 
vitality in the depths of the individual’s entire being.’’ Guyau denies the ‘‘disinterested- 
ness”’ and the non-utilitarian character of aesthetic life. Paulhan, in his “‘isolation’’ theory, 
maintains, in contradistinction to Guyau, that aesthetic experience is never utilitarian, and 
he means, like Frances Herring, that touch is not always utilitarian in function but can have 
an intrinsic value and so far be aesthetic. From that point of view taste can be aesthetic, 
too: ‘Tout d’abord et pour commencer par les faits les plus bas, les sensations du goit 
comme toutes les autres peuvent devenir une cause de I’attitude artiste, on peut les con- 
sidérer en elle-mémes, abstraction faite de leur utilité, y prendre plaisir.’’? ‘Ce n’est évi- 
demment pas pour le simple utilité que l’on combine tant de choses, ce n’est 
point uniquement pour vivre que l’on mange un mets délicat et recherché. La sensation 
qu’on désire et qu’il donne est, ou peut étre aimée pour elle-méme, et cela est si vrai que 
beaucoup trop de gens se donnent pour elle des indigestations.’’® 

However, is it not absurd to consider as aesthetic or artistic the pleasure of a good dinner, 
for instance? We must so define ‘‘aesthetic” as to avoid confusion. This definition must be 
neither too narrow, nor too wide. One must take account too of the usual meaning of the word. 
“Aesthetic” life ought to be clearly limited (in the definition) from “‘practical’’ and “‘scien- 
tific,’’ from dream, play, and from the mere pleasure of the senses of smell, taste, and touch 
(on the condition, of course, that there are definite differences; these do not prevent that 
aesthetic experience and other experiences may partly coincide—they must not wholly 
exclude each other). If an experience is aesthetic when it has an end in itself, or is intrinsic 
or autotelic, (James Mark Baldwin), then the pleasure of a dinner is aesthetic. So an aes- 
thetic experience must be more than merely non-utilitarian, to be an aesthetic one. ‘‘Disin- 
terestedness” in this sense is not enough. Touching the contours of Chinese jade or of a 
sculpture and experiencing the warm sea-sand are both intrinsic values, but there are im- 
portant differences. The former value can be apprehended by seeing, too—touching is then 
auxiliary. But the latter is a pure touch value. When a blind man touches a statue he ex- 
periences its form—which another man can see. If we experience a statue, even by mere 
touching, we may call it ‘‘beautiful,’’ but do we say, by touching, that the soft sand is 
“‘beautiful’’? If so, this “‘beauty”’ is of quite another kind. The former experience is more 
objective, the latter more subjective. The beauty, in aesthetic sense, of a thing and the pleasure 
of it are not the same. 

Therefore, I mean that not all touch-experience which is intrinsic is aesthetic, although 
it is valuable that Frances Herring lays stress upon the fact that touch can be aesthetically 
valuable. The difference between aesthetic and non-aesthetic touch could, I believe, be de- 
duced from an isolation theory of aesthetic experience. Beauty is, as more ‘‘objective,” 
more distant from us—and so far more isolated (as also in itself isolated from theoretical and 
practical purposes)—than mere pleasure (compare with Edward Bullough’s ‘‘psychical 
distance’’). But even this is not enough for characterizing aesthetic life in its difference from 
other kinds of phenomena (for instance, play). 

Rotr EKMAN 





1 JAAC, March, 1949. 
2 Le mensonge de l’art, p. 148. 
3 Ibid., p. 149-150. 





REVIEWS 


Munro, Tuomas. The Arts and Their Interrelations. A Survey of the Arts and an Outline 
of Comparative Aesthetics. New York 1949, Liberal Arts Press, pp. xv + 559, $7.50. 

The book is well named. It is a learned treatise, ‘‘partly historical, partly theoretical, 
and partly practical,’’ devoted to definitions of art, of fine arts, and of each art individually 
—an undertaking which necessarily requires the author to classify the arts, to mark out 
the interrelations which they bear to one another, and to outline the diverse divisions which 
result from any of several principles of classification. To do this job, no one is better quali- 
fied than Munro—by temperament, by knowledge of philosophy, aesthetics, and art history, 
and by direct experience of the arts themselves. 

The genius of the book lies in the unusual tolerance and persistence of the author. The 
former enables him to study impartially and realistically what artists do and have done, 
and what philosophers and lexicographers of the arts say and have said. He rides no hobby, 
and for many readers will seem almost intolerably open-minded, unspectacular, sensible, 
and well-balanced. Moreover, his persistence in pursuing every facet of a definition or 
system of classification may tax the patience of those to whom common-sense distinctions 
are adequate. This would probably include most artists as well as most amateurs of the 
arts. One gets the impression that exacting lexicographers, librarians, and certain professors 
of philosophy are the ones to whom the book is addressed. 

The result of what, to so many, may seem an elaborately unremunerative and tedious 
task of patience and industry is a set of very satisfactory definitions. To find fault with 
them would be captious. Compilers of dictionaries and encyclopedias, thereafter, as well 
as professors of art, will need to consult them and would do well to follow them. For each 
definition is clear, consistent with all others, neutral in its evaluative implications, useful 
in application, and reasonably in accord with current usage; and the author has given due 
consideration to the history of each concept, its intension or connotational meaning, its 
extension or denotational scope, and the marginal and overlapping aspects of the exhaustive 
list of arts he undertakes to define. Indeed, at every point the author’s scholarship is ade- 
quate to the task in hand. Not for a long time will this project need redoing, which is enough 
to say of any book. 

With respect to the systematic classification of the arts, Munro wisely avoids com- 
pressing their infinite variety and changing nature into an arbitrary conceptual framework. 
He denies the possibility of encompassing them in a neat and symmetrical diagram such as 
those which various philosophers of the past unsuccessfully attempted. In Chapter V the 
merits and defects of such charts are discussed, including those of Kant, Hegel, Schasler, 
Von Hartmann, Kiilpe and Piper, Colvin, Volkelt, Dessoir, Urries y Azara, Adler, and 
Souriau. He finds none of them adequate, but all of some value. 

Munro also disclaims any attempt, such as that of Lessing, to define the essence and 
limits of each art, and to ‘‘repress the artist’s freedom of experiment, by setting up fences 
which he is forbidden to cross.”? On the contrary, he approaches the classification of each 
art and the divisions under it with one eye upon what it actually is, has been, or may be, 
and the other on what the concept incorporated in the name has meant in the past and 
could mean today. The result is a ‘‘flexible, tentative systematization in aesthetics, which 
will take account of the variable, changing, intangible nature of its phenomena.” 

For students of theoretical aesthetics, Chapters II, on the historical background of the 
concept ‘fine arts,’’ and III, on the various meanings of the word ‘‘art,’’ are among the 
most valuable, and the latter is especially exhaustive of all imaginable possibilities. For 
historians of aesthetics, Chapter V on the philosophical classifications of the arts will be 
illuminating. For the lexicographer, Chapter XI is of strategic importance, since here may 
be found careful and concise definitions of each of the fourteen principal arts practiced 
today and those which form their subdivisions. 

In the process of exploring the bases for classifying the arts and demonstrating their 
relationships to one another, Munro examines them from three major points of view: (1) 
the material or medium used, (2) the process or technique, and (3) the nature and form of 
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the product. The argument, based on abundant knowledge and experience of the arts, is 
logically developed in Chapters VII, VIII, and IX, and summarized in outline form in the 
final chapter (in which a brief and valuable review of the whole book is also to be found). 
Among the most useful sections of this analysis are 15 and 16 of Chapter VIII, on theories 
of creative imagination and on individual and cultural factors in creative activity; and 4, 
5, and 8 of Chapter IX, on modes of transmission and modes of composition. 

The author concludes that there is no one best way to classify and divide the arts. He 
demonstrates how each way results in a different] kaleidoscope of relations, whose pattern 
is normally imperfect. The best way is the one which reveals the relationships of the arts 
in a perspective of special and immediate usefulness. An attempt to discover a perspective 
of all perspectives, an all-purpose classification, would be doomed to failure. It would 
result in a map as confusing and unwieldy as would be one of North America which at- 
tempted to divide up the territory in terms of political units, physical terrain, climatic 
zones, economic zones, manufacturing regions, etc., etc. in a maze of overlapping boundar- 
ies. One must be content with a series of different maps suited to different purposes. Such 
maps or conceptual systems, however, the author contends are necessary tools for further 
investigations in aesthetics. 

For this reviewer, the weakness of Munro’s thorough and admirable study lies in its 
length. It is not a reader’s digest. Wishing to be clear and intelligible to everyone, he seems 
at times to labor the obvious, to be redundant or repetitious. His exemplary tolerance, in 
one sense his greatest strength, also contributes to make the book somewhat verbose. He 
finds so many opinions worth considering, so many observations worth a hearing. Each 
claims the spotlight to live its unexpected hour upon the stage. Anxious to avoid extremes, 
he discovers that everyone’s notion ‘‘contains an element of truth or validity,’’ and it is 
‘true to some extent,’’ and that ‘“‘much may be said on both sides.’’ After due patience one 
usually admits that he is probably right, but the mixture of so many complementary colors 
often leaves the picture rather grey. 

Lester D. LonGMAN 


Jounson, Martin. Art and Scientific Thought. New York 1949, Columbia University Press, 
pp. 200, $3.00. 

This work consists of a series of historical studies the aim of which is to show that the 
antagonism between the artistic and scientific attitudes is unwarranted for there is a com- 
mon territory to both the arts and the sciences. Both may be regarded as modes of com- 
munication of mental imagery by pattern or structure in a selected medium. The scientific 
pattern is independent of individual behavior but the artistic pattern demands an imagina- 
tive recreation on the spectator’s part. 

Although the author appears well-equipped in handling his material in the arts as well 
as in the sciences, his book does not pursue its principal theme and loses itself in interesting 
but invalid demonstrations. This may be due to the fact that the chapters were written as 
separate essays and are related to each other by frequent introductions of the main thesis 
which the illustrative chapters rarely demonstrate. The work is a second edition of a book 
first published in England in 1944 and has a foreword by Walter de la Mare. 

CHARLES Epwarp Gauss 


Ross, Junttan L. Philosophy in Literature. Syracuse 1949, Syracuse University Press, pp. 

xi + 286, $3.00. 

This book is an introduction to the problems of philosophy as approached through litera- 
ture—poetry, the drama, the novel. It presents material used by the author in a course at 
Allegheny College, demonstrating how a good teacher of literature makes his subject vital 
and arouses students’ interests in philosophical problems. The author concludes with a 
chapter designed to show that literature ‘‘has the power . . . to bring about a mood of 
imaginative understanding” of the world which is ‘‘beyond the realm of logic.”’ This thesis 
is illustrated persuasively enough for the philosophic beginner for whom the book is in- 
tended. 

Cuar.es Epwarp Gauss 
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Cook, G. H. Portrait of Canterbury Cathedral. New York 1949, Chanticleer Press, pp. 64, 
71 ills. 

Cook, G. H. Portrait of Salisbury Cathedral. New York 1949, Chanticleer Press, pp. 64. 
58 ills. 

Kocuer, A. LAWRENCE and Howarp DearstyNne. Colonial Williamsburg—Its Buildings 
and Gardens. Williamsburg, Va. 1949, Colonial Williamsburg Inc., pp. 104, illus., $2.75. 
The “portraits” of two great English cathedrals, Canterbury and Salisbury, published 

in a series called The English Cathedrals, represent not merely the usual picture books but 

are serious and, as the reviewer may add, entirely successful attempts to exhaust an indi- 
vidual architectural structure from all possible viewpoints—historically, structurally and 
aesthetically. Excellent photographs of the cathedrals and all adjoining monastic build- 
ings, most of them taken recently, are the main feature of the books. The historical facts 
are given in short introductions, the layman’s understanding is assisted by a glossary. 

The aesthetic analysis is left to concise captions under the large and well reproduced photo- 

graphs, distinctly clarifying the stylistic phases of the various structures. 

The study of Colonial Williamsburg, written by two architects, A. Lawrence Kocher and 
Howard Dearstyne, both engaged in the practical task of restoration, proves that an emo- 
tional approach does not exclude scientific thoroughness. Williamsburg’s restoration marks 
clearly the difference of the twentieth and nineteenth centuries in attitude towards a his- 
toric site. Fortunately Williamsburg has not become an American Carcassonne or Rothen- 
burg since those in authority were always aware of the borderline between restoration and 
reconstruction. 

This account of the restoration of Williamsburg is thorough and comprehensive; it in- 
cludes analyses of the architecture as well as reproductions of furniture and of such items 
as tools and kitchen utensils. Scientifically reliable to the smallest detail the book suc- 
ceeds in revitalizing colonial history without appealing to sentimental pseudo-populariza- 
tion. 

Pau. ZucKER 


FRIEDLAENDER, Max J. Landscape-portrait-still-life. New York 1949, Philosophical Li- 
brary, pp. 288, 41 pls., $6.00. 

In spite of the modest size and the unassuming title this is one of the most brilliant con- 
tributions to the history of art within our generation. Here a great connoisseur proves that 
a continuous aesthetic experience of sixty years has merged with his experience of life, to 
produce a view of rare superiority. Yet there is nothing of ‘‘old age wisdom’’ in it. Fried- 
laender proceeds by inductive method to general historical and aesthetic observations which 
are flowing forth abundantly and originally. One thinks occasionally of Jakob Burckhardt’s 
essays on Italian art. The author has found in R. F. C. Hull a translator who has achieved 
an outstanding accomplishment. The book presents historical cross sections of three of the 
subject matter fields of painting. As Burckhardt, or as Berenson in his recent essays, the 
author counts on a reader who is familiar with the history of painting. Especially reward- 
ing are the pages on Dutch and Flemish art with their penetrating discussions of such 
problems as the relation of genre to religion. It is by these passages of general significance 
on the history of culture that the non-professional reader will feel amply rewarded. As in 
the case of Berenson’s essays, he might be inclined to regret the author’s unwillingness to 
extend an equal historical understanding to contemporary art. The book is well printed 
and the illustrations are interestingly chosen and clearly reproduced. A few printing mis- 
takes could have been avoided, of which I mention as disturbing p. 200: 1603 instead of 
1630; p. 213: seventeenth century instead of eighteenth century. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


One Hundred Master Drawings. Edited by Agnes Mongan. Cambridge 1949, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 207, 100 pls., $7.50. 
In this excellent publication of One Hundred Master Drawings we enjoy an ‘‘exhibition 
in permanence” of seventy drawings, originally exhibited in honor of Paul J. Sachs upon 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday in 1949, and of thirty drawings acquired by the Fogg 
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Museum of Art since 1940. Each drawing is authoritatively described by one of a number of 
contributing scholars, foremost amongst them the editor, Agnes Mongan. Great precision in 
technical description is observed, supported by a glossary at the end of the volume. The 
book is truly graced with a brief essay by Jean Seznec, ‘‘Drawing and the Man of Letters,” 
which although light in form is substantial in content. I cannot resist quoting a sentence: 

“So the drawing might be for the student of literature a providential auxiliary; it might 
uncover ultimately what resists literary analysis—the secret of a style.” In looking at the 
drawings gathered in this volume one perceives the difference between draughtsmanship 
as an expression of universal values, and draughtsmanship as a rendering of the visible 
world. 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 


SrauFFER, Donatp. Shakespeare’s World of Images. New York 1949. W. W. Norton & 

Company Inc., pp. 393. Analytical Index, $5.00. 

The subtitle of this book, ‘‘The Development of His Moral Ideas,’’ more directly than 
the main title indicates its thesis. Specifically, it is a study aiming to show that Shakespeare 
had a moral philosophy and to exhibit its character and development chronologically and 
“logically”? through the several periods of his work. 

In general support of this interpretation the author argues (implicitly against extreme 
aesthetic positivism) the fundamental view that not only Shakespeare but “‘all great works 
of art reflect the conviction of their creator.’’ (p. 358) Not only can an artist not ‘“‘keep 
himself out of his work,”’ (p. 16) but also unless the reader find him there he is not reading 
significantly. 

Two current issues are involved: (1) Whether poetry does or does not express ideas, and 
(2) whether it is critically possible or profitable to ascribe the ideas, if found, to the poet. 
The author stands affirmatively on both. With the first affirmation, this reviewer agrees, 
with qualifications. With the second he disagrees. To reconstruct the poet’s actual views or 
philosophy may be biographically interesting, but it is critically extraneous, questionable, 
and in any case superfluous. To the observation ‘‘these ideas are found in the work,’’ noth- 
ing is critically or appreciatively profited by adding ‘‘and they are the authentic ideas of 
the poet himself,’’ or ‘“‘the poet really held them.”’ 

If some readers find soft spots, it will perhaps be such as the following: “chow do the best 
individuals think human life should be led? Literature, of course, gives the most compre- 
hensive answers to such a question.’’ (p. 357) ‘‘. . . thought transcends rational statement 
and cannot be limited to logic. Reason and emotion do not oppose, but rather reinforce 
each other. . . . (p. 360) As conclusions established, or as propositions to be examined, such 
statements might be acceptable, but as dicta they are merely irritating lapses in an other- 
wise commanding work. 

Bertram E. Jessup 


Graphic Forms, the Arts as related to the Book. Cambridge 1949, Harvard University Press, 
pp. 128, 42 pages of ills. $4.50. 

Edited by Thomas J. Wilson, this volume contains a series of papers which were given 
at the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, and which had as the general theme the title of this 
book. The authors, who are eminent designers, book makers, printers of very varied phi- 
losophies and experience, deal with questions of design in many fields. Their references to 
the actual topic (book design) seem to confirm the fact that, while graphic forms in ad- 
vertising design, commercial printing, etc. offer the designer opportunities for many-fold 
exploration of bold new ideas, his influence on the appearance of the book can be of the 
subtlest kind only, if his concept is not to force itself between reader and literature. The 
desire to see more well designed books, appropriate in appearance for our time, is expressed 
again and again, and it is therefore an astonishing fact, that, as Donald Klopfer points out 
“the United States, which produces more printed matter than any other country in the 
world, has no education on the college or graduate level for the graphic artist.” 

Wo.trGcane LEDERER 
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TorreEs-Rioseco, ArTuRO. New World Literature. University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1949, pp. 250, $3.75. 

In this book, Professor Torres resumes his previous efforts to present Latin American 
literature to the English speaking reader and seeks to throw new light on figures and prob- 
lems of permanent interest for the Hispanist. Among these figures, Juana Inés de la Cruz, 
Dario, the great Modernist poet on whom Torres wrote one of his best books, and Rodé 
receive a penetrating reevaluation apparently intended to dispel some misunderstanding 
spread by recent criticism. Among other problems, Professor Torres again discusses here 
that of social poetry with the reaffirmation of the thesis held in previous writings, namely, 
that the Latin American poet should try to become interested in the social grievances of 
his people without losing sight of the standards proper to the work of art. 

Another important contribution made by this book, is an essay on the comparison of 
Spanish American and Brazilian literatures, which opens unsuspected perspectives to the 
study of both literatures. Like all of Torres-Rioseco’s works, this book will interest the lay 
reader as well as the Hispanist or the aesthetician, for this critic has the rare ability of 
knowing how to combine sound scholarship with the gift of recreating the past, setting his 
discussion at a general philosophical level and expressing himself in a language full of zest 
and imagery. 

MANUEL OLeuin 


Tsanorr, R. A., The Ways of Genius. New York 1949, Harper, pp. xv + 310, $3.50. 

The volume’s subtitle gives an accurate description of its content—‘‘an investigation of 
the sources, nature and working of genius in the arts and sciences.’’ The present book 
answers few of the perennial questions about genius but does assemble in interesting fashion 
most of what is known about the subject. Very little has been done in studying the genius 
as he creates. Hence, what we “know” about him has been gleaned from the unreliable 
sources of introspection, retrospection, and the rather casual observations of associates. 


In a word, we are still in the anecdotal stage of our science. We can only hope that the 
Tsanoff book may stimulate some few to devote time and energy in efforts to probe more 
deeply into this difficult life area. 


Paut R. FARNSWORTH 


Wormuoupt, Artuur. The Demon Lover. New York 1949, Exposition Press, pp. 150, $3.50. 

Following Freud and Rank, psychoanalysts and other readers of the literature of psy- 
choanalysis have interpreted some of the artist’s unconscious complexes from the subject- 
matter of his product. This succeeds in demonstrating that the artist-as-citizen, like the 
man-in-the-street, has an unconscious, and that it harbors beasties; but it does not illu- 
minate for us the unconscious mental processes of the artist-as-artist, or how these processes 
account for our sense of beauty in the work that derives an aesthetic content for its formal 
features as well as its subject-matter. A work of art is not merely the manifest content of a 
dream. 

The present author demonstrates again what has come to be accepted, i.e. that the ‘‘un- 
conscious reactions of poets as expressed in their poems”’ are not meaningless. Some of his 
assumptions are debatable; for example, his statement on p. 13 that ‘‘In view of the fact 
that the breast complex seems to be of primary importance to the writer. . . ’’ etc. Chapters 
are devoted to poems selected from Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and Byron. 
The symbolic interpretations and the attribution of ‘“‘psychic masochism’’ to each of these 
poets are not very convincing, particularly since they shed no light upon what moved the 
poet to make the poem just then, or why we are able to recapture in a large measure the 
delight of the maker only at certain times. Studies of this kind do not throw much light 
upon the unconscious mental processes of the artist-as-artist, or upon those of the man-in- 
the-street become for a while the contemplative appreciator. I have criticized elsewhere 
the dubious value of imposing psychoanalytic theory upon literary content instead of 
employing the psychoanalytic method itself for securing facts upon which to base one’s 
hypothetical reconstructions concerning the meaning of aesthetic content for maker and 
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appreciator. Pages 257-259 of my ‘‘A Theory Concerning Free Creation in the Inventive 
Arts,”’ Psychiatry 1940, III discuss the scientifically erroneous method employed in the 
pathographic study of art products.! Psychoanalysis is the mental science which will be 
able to offer one day a scientific basis for art criticism, but the full groundwork for this kind 
of objective evaluation has not yet been arrived at by psychoanalytic research. Meanwhile, 
we shall continue to have speculative studies in psychoanalytic literary criticism by literary 
scholars and by psychoanalysis. 

Wormhoudt’s method consisting in applying a psychoanalytic theory to a literary prod- 
uct is not novel, as claimed, nor is it an improvement upon the previous applications of 
theory to works of art that have been made both by literary scholars and by psychoanalysts. 

Harry B. LEE 


Hupnvt, JosepuH. Architecture and the Spirit of Man. Cambridge 1949, Harvard University 

Press, pp. 301, $4.50. 

This book whose importance for the emotional and intellectual approach to modern 
architecture cannot be overestimated, represents a decisive mark on the road towards the 
further development of the theory of contemporary building. Composed, in part, of pre- 
viously published articles, the book, in spite of being written in a seemingly light vein and 
with a rare charm, is deeply serious. When Dean Hudnut who more than any other man in 
the United States is responsible for the swing towards modern architecture—after all, it 
was he who called Gropius and Breuer to Harvard—takes a definite stand against mere 
functionalism, it means that finally the mechanized concepts of European architecture from 
the beginning of the twenties have been overcome. The Belgian, Dutch and German pio- 
neers of the modern movement, from 1908 till about 1925, had to overcome the accumulated 
heritage of the period imitations of the nineteenth century. Thus they had to overemphasize 
in their works and especially in their writings what Sullivan already much earlier had 
expressed in the phrase ‘‘form follows function.’’ This historical situation, however, cannot 
excuse the completely standardized architectural language of second-rate imitators of this 
avant-garde, the cliché corner-windows, horizontal bands, thin vertical columns beneath 
protruding upper stories when “‘mechanization took command” just as the eclectic orna- 
mentations of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts had done between 1860 and 1900. Whether Dean 
Hudnut discusses the ‘‘post-modern house’”’ or the emotional life of the typical reader of 
women’s magazines and the expression of these emotions in terms of architecture and in- 
terior decoration, whether the author fights against the overemphasis on certain pet ideas 
of certain city planners, or whether he discusses the connection between architecture and 
science, there is always the criticism of the over-evaluation of technical progress, of air- 
conditioning and glassbricks, of the calculation of sunlight hours or of steps necessary in 
the kitchenwork, etc. All these statistics, all pseudo-scientific or pseudo-engineering ap- 
proaches cannot substitute for the organic, meta-functional form born out of the conscious- 
ness that individual human beings build for other human beings. Dean Hudnut, the most 
temperamental promotor of modern architecture in this country, cannot be suspected of 
pleading for a return to the Swiss chalet, the Florentine palace or the medieval castle when 
he states that the tiresome and trite repetitions of popular writings on modern architecture, 
fighting for the outmoded principles of the 1910’s, are actually quite reactionary and not at 
all revolutionary as their authors believed them to be. Fortunately a whole generation of 
young American architects led by groups in California, by pupils of Mies van der Rohe, 
George Howe and other excellent architects have shown in their work that the theories of 
Dean Hudnut are already in the process of being realized. In spite of the increasing number 
of actual ‘‘meta-functional”’ solutions, it is not only reassuring but absolutely necessary 
for the clarification of contemporary thought and ideas that these observations are formu- 
lated and emphatically pronounced by an authority of architectural thinking like Joseph 
Hudnut, in a style which is as lively, warm and human as the type‘of architecture for which 
he pleads. 

Pau ZUCKER 





1 Reprints are available from the reviewer. Cf. also H. B. Lee, review of Roy P. Basler’s 
Sex, Symbolism, and Psychology in Literature. JAAC VIII (1949), p. 64. 
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Surp.ey, Josepu T. 7'rends in literature. New York 1949, The Philosophical Library, pp. 

457, $4.75. 

Quoting recent statements by Kenneth Burke and Charles Morris to illustrate his claim, 
Mr. Shipley protests in his preface against the heaviness and obscurity of much current 
writing about literature. Of his own book he modestly says, ‘(My observations may not be 
profound; I have at least endeavored to make them clear.”’ The result, however, is not 
clarity but an empty sprightliness. Beginning whimsically with a Postscript, in which he 
skirts the major issues of literary theory, he skates blithely over European literature from 
the classical period (in which he says that ‘‘variety abounds” and “‘unity abides’’), through 
the neo-classical and romantic, to symbolism, democracy, and the ‘‘twain turmoil’ of 
today. All literature, we are told at the close of this sightseer’s survey, is either realistic, 
romantic, humanist, or ultraist. These four categories may be reduced to two, as ordered 
and controlled by events or by essence, one kind “‘suggesting the universal within the indi- 
vidual,” the other ‘‘out of the abstract and general leading us to ourselves.”’ In all true art, 
Mr. Shipley says, 

It is this ultimate union of the one and the many, this precarious capture of the ever- 

shifting harmony of the ego and the world, that gives the work of art its permanent hold 

upon the human mind and the human heart (p. 312). 

Even in a superficial, purely verbal sense, these conclusions are not remarkably clear. In a 
deeper sense they are not clear at all, for they are remote from literature, as we know it in 
concrete experience, and they slide vaguely, in a rosy mist of words, over all the problems 
of theory. Burke and Morris may write atrociously, but at least they formulate real prob- 
lems and seriously try to solve them. Compared to Mr. Shipley, they are clarity itself. 
Hoyt TROWBRIDGE 


Partcu, Harry. Genesis of a Music. Foreword by Otto Luening. Madison 1949, University 
of Wisconsin Press, pp. xv + 362 with 30 diagrams and 17 plates, $10.00. 

This is an unusual book, a strange blend of learning, theoretical speculation, and in- 
formal and pointed comment on the present-day musical scene. It is primarily an account 
of Mr. Partch’s own musical world. In defense of his theories he has summoned a most 
formidable array of witnesses ranging from ancient China to the present day. Mr. Partch 
is primarily a composer, but this volume is evidence that he is also a spirited and resource- 
ful writer. However, the abstruse and mathematical character of certain chapters is likely 
to deter all but the most devoted and interested readers. 

A detailed consideration of so comprehensive a work is impossible within the usual scope 
of a review. Nevertheless, certain theories advocated by Mr. Partch must be stressed here 
together with the doubts and reflections which they suggest. His music and his book grew 
out of a determination to accept nothing of our musical system or our musical philosophy 
without examining and questioning each element as to its fitness for his own purposes. 
“Some seventeen years ago I abandoned the traditional scale, instruments, and forms 
in toto . . . and struck out on my own. I came to the realization that the spoken word was 
the distinctive expression my constitutional makeup was best fitted for, and that I needed 
other scales and other instruments.’’ 

On the one hand, the author rejects abstract music and the large symphony orchestra 
which is its most elaborate medium in favor of vocal intonation with a modest accompani- 
ment, one, or at most a few instruments. In this sense Mr. Partch would appear to turn 
towards a simpler, more human, more folk-like music. Certain of his compositions do in- 
deed voice the feelings of the ‘“‘wanderers and hoboes of the lumber camps, the harvest 
fields, the sea, and the vineyards’? whom he met by sharing their life. But this is only one 
side of the medal. This emphasis on the inflections of the human voice is the side which Mr. 
Partch calls the ‘‘Corporeal.” 

The other side is his ‘Monophonic Concept” rejecting the compromises involved in our 
tempered scale and setting up a system of his own which divides the octave into forty- 
three instead of our twelve tones. This necessitated not only a new notation but also new or 
“adapted”? instruments, “Kithara, Chromelodeon, Harmonic Canon, Double Canon, 
Diamond Marimba, Adapted Viola, and Adapted Guitar.” 
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Mr. Partch seems to have anticipated, as well he might, doubts and queries as to the 
reason for fusing two apparently disparate lines of investigation in his music. ‘“‘The ques- 
tion immediately asserts itself: what conceivable connection is there between the Mono- 
phonic concept in ‘Its Music’ and the Monophonic concept in intonation, outlined in the 
balance of this volume? The answer is simple: the connection lies in the fact of their union, a 
union conceived without previous knowledge of the long and coexistent presence .. . of 
ratio-idea and music-enhanced word-vitality in the same culture, the Greek.’’ In other 
words the deed was done through personal conviction, and justified later, like many another 
artistic venture, by the example of the Greeks. 

There is no doubt of the salutary effect of testing and questioning our music and all of 
its assumptions. But the composer who devises and enters a new world of music faces all 
the dangers and liabilities of isolation. He is likely to regard established musical practice 
as commercial and corrupt, and to an extent he may be fully justified in holding these views. 
Yet music is not merely the composer’s affair. It is a communication which assumes a 
creator, @ music, and an audience. The composer who cuts himself off by an abrupt break 
with his contemporaries can have no considerable group of interpreters and only a very 
limited audience. If he chooses to speak by means of a new sequence of tones on novel 
instruments, he cannot expect that an appreciative audience will appear soon or perhaps at 
all. His role is that of the path-breaker, the pioneer, with no assurance that the way he 
chooses will be the course of history. It does not seem likely that Mr. Partch’s way will 
indeed be the way of history, but it is a protest and an acute and intelligent criticism in 
word and tone of certain weaknesses of our music and our music-making. 

CuHaARLEs W. HuGHES 


MicueEtks, P. A. Aisthétiké Theorésé tés Byzantinés Technés (Aesthetic Examination of 

Byzantine Art). Athens 1946, Pyrsos, pp. 220, 150 illus. 

Paranoutsos, E. P. Aisthétiké (Aesthetic). Athens 1948, Ikaros, pp. 445. 

There has been a noticeable increase in aesthetic studies in Greece during the last two 
decades. Valuable contributions have been made in this field by K. Palamas, Th. Moust- 
oxydés, G. Seferés, P. Michelés, E. P. Papanoutsos, and others. 

The most important recent contributions are the Aesthetic Examination of Byzantine 
Art by P. A. Michelés, Professor of Architecture in the National Polytechnic Institute, 
and the Aesthetic by Mr. E. P. Papanoutsos, Director of the Athenaion, a liberal arts in- 
stitute in Athens. 

In this book, his third one in aesthetics, Michelés examines Christian, and particularly 
Byzantine, art. He compares Byzantine architecture and painting with those of classical 
Greece, the Orient, and the West. Byzantine art, like Oriental and Gothic, expresses, the 
author observes, the category of the ‘‘sublime.’’ In Byzantine art, however, the experience 
of the sublime is qualified by that of the beautiful: by measure and order, by simplicity, 
clarity and calm. 

Michelés’ book constitutes a vindication not only of Byzantine, but of Christian art in 
general. Christian art, he points out, has been misunderstood, because it has been judged 
by the criteria of classical art. We must see that Christian art is dominated by, tries to 
express the category of the sublime, while classical art is dominated by that of the beauti- 
ful; and that these two categories are not reducible one to the other. 

The author closes his work, by presenting an original philosophy of the history of art. 
There are, he explains, six aesthetic categories: the sublime, the beautiful, the tragic, the 
comic, the graceful, and the ugly. Of these, the sublime and the beautiful are basic, and the 
others partake essentially of one or both of these. A study of the history of art discloses 
that there is an alternation between the dominance of the sublime and the dominance of 
the beautiful, and that the dominance of the graceful, which partakes of both, constitutes a 
period of transition. Such a study also reveals that the categories of the sublime and the 
beautiful are dominant when theocentric and anthropocentric world-views, respectively, 
are dominant. 

Papanoutsos’ Aesthetic is a systematic treatise in aesthetics. The method he employs is 
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phenomenological, comparative, and critical. He expounds the chief aesthetic theories, 
from antiquity to the present, as they are found in ancient Greek, German, French, English, 
and modern Greek texts, examines them, rejects those elements which seem to him wrong, 
retains those which seem sound, and adds whatever his inquiry indicates as necessary. He 
applies his aesthetic views extensively to the fine arts: to literature, painting, music, the 
theater. 

Though the author inclines towards aesthetic idealism, he avoids dogmatism. Through- 
out the book he manifests an admirable attempt to confront each theory impartially and 
to synthesize, so far as possible, various opposed doctrines. This attempt of his is, to a 
significant extent, successful. 

The style of Papanoutsos is unimpassioned but clear. His language, like that of Michelés, 
is the living, demotic Greek. 

CoNSTANTINE CAVARNOS 
Harris, Victor. All Coherence Gone. Chicago 1949, University of Chicago Press, pp. 255, 
$5.00. 

The effects of ‘“‘the new astronomy” upon philosophical and literary thinking of the late 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are here comprehensively delineated, and are shown to 
be one of the principal turning points in modern intellectual history. These astronomical 
discoveries are shown to have gradually disintegrated the traditional social, religious and 
philosophical patterns; they brought the age-long debate between ancients versus moderns 
to focus upon man’s mortal state, while the question of the decay of nature resulted in a 
pervasive pessimism, disintegration and melancholy which Donne and his age understood 
and interpreted as a world “‘all in pieces,’’ with ‘‘all coherence gone. . . .”’ 

Gerorce Evior PaPERMASTER 


Scuitrp, Paut Artuur, ed. The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer. Evanston, Illinois 1949, 


Library of Living Philosophers, pp. xviii + 936, $6.00. 

With the publication of The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer, the editor of ‘‘The Library of 
Living Philosophers” puts students of aesthetics in this country under obligation, as he 
had not done before—or rather, puts under obligation those who have not yet become aware 
of the relevance of Cassirer’s philosophy of symbolic forms for their discipline. This group, 
I fear, is large; offhand I can only think of two American philosophers whose writings on 
aesthetics bear the distinctive mark of Cassirer’s influence—Susanne Langer and Wilbur 
Marshal] Urban. In the last few years, through these two writers, critics like Cleanth 
Brooks have begun to feel Cassirer’s influence. But the usefulness of his ideas is yet ade- 
quately to be realized. 

The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer is not an introduction to the work of the great neo- 
Kantian, but is, in line with Schilpp’s editorial policy, a collection of studies in which 
twenty seven writers—the majority of them distinguished scholars and nearly all of them 
competent critics—discuss Various aspects of Cassirer’s polymathic labor. Yet those not 
acquainted with Cassirer’s doctrines will find in this book several articles in which a fairly 
full and available account of Cassirer’s ideas on symbolic forms is to be found. In this 
connection, the biographical essay of Cawrousky and the studies of Hamburg, Leander, 
Montagu, Miss Langer, Urban, and Kuhn, will be found useful. But still from this point of 
view it is a pity that the section on aesthetics and criticism is relatively weak. Mrs. Gilbert’s 
essay is worth study and Reichard’s is not without value. But what seems at the moment 
required is a study bringing out the fruitful relevance of Cassirer’s basic ideas on symbolism 
to our present aesthetic problems. His ideas on art throw light on this question, but they 
are not enough, since they were developed in response to different intellectual and cultural 
demands. But of course I do not mean these remarks as a reproach to the editor of this 
book, whose important ‘‘Library” serves needs no less essential than those of contemporary 
aesthetics. 

Were Cassirer’s conception of the nature and constitutive function of symbolism in cul- 
ture better known among us, what at present seems to be the basic problem of American 
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aesthetics—judging by the attention it receives—would long ago have been dismissed as 
utterly factitious. I mean the perfectly sterile discussion which is going on in books and 
journals as to the capacity of art to give us positive knowledge. This discussion arises, not 
from an empirical study of the way in which art functions in human life, but from a de- 
ductive consideration of the implications of narrow and partisan definition of positive 
knowledge, drawn from one kind of intellectual activity only, the scientific. With Cassirer’s 
aid we could see that art has a cognitive function in so far as it organizes the primary data 
of experience in order to give us a world of phenomena from which is capable of arising the 
specialized cognitive activities of the positive scientist. This, rather than what we today 
take to be its functions—the therapeutic and the hedonic—is the most important service 
that art performs in the human economy. Art gives us no knowledge, or very little, in the 
narrow positive sense of the word; but it is one of the agencies which makes knowledge in 
this narrow sense possible. Whether we want to call ‘knowledge’ what it does give us is, 
viewed in this manner, a matter of the context and orientation of our taxonomic and seman- 
tic exigencies. Could we thus use him, Cassirer would constitute a tremendously liberating 
and deepening influence in American aesthetics. 
Eutseo VIVAS 


Orteca y GassEt, José. The Dehumanization of Art and Notes on the Novel. Translated by 
Helene Weyl. Princeton, New Jersey 1948, Princeton University Press, pp. 103, $2.00. 
Dehumanization, puerility, irony, intranscendentality, are some of the main characteris- 

tics attributed by Ortega to the ‘‘new style” or ‘‘new art’”’ in this essay now a quarter of 

century old, with the prediction, thus far apparently unfulfilled, that these characteristics 
by making art only understandable to the artist, hence hateful to the bourgeois and the 
mob, will separate the elite from the vulgar in modern society, thus redeeming it from “‘the 
profound injustice implied in the false assumption that men are equal.”* 

MaANvueE.L OLGuin 


SarTrRE, JEAN-Paut. The Emotions. Outline of a Theory. New York 1948, Philosophical 

Library, pp. 95, $2.75. 

Sartre, JEAN-Pau.. The Psychology of Imagination. New York 1948, Philosophical Library, 
pp. 285, $3.75. 

These books are written from the viewpoint of phenomenology—the influence of Hei- 
degger and Husserl being evident and acknowledged—and contain an amalgam of meta- 
physics and empirical psychology. That is to say, points are at times established by refer- 
ence to experimental material, at times by appeal to the Cartesian cogito as yielding an 
eidetic intuition of the essence of consciousness. However, for those who would reject the 
phenomenological method of searching for a priori essences as the necessary basis for in- 
vestigation, Sartre’s work is not, I believe, without value, especially in relation to aes- 
thetics. 

IsaBEL CREED HUNGERLAND 


Myers, Rosert Manson. Handel’s Messiah. A Touchstone of Taste. New York 1948, The 

Macmillan Co., pp. xxii + 338, 13 ills., $5.00. 

“Tn this account of the fortune and misfortunes of Messiah the author seeks to present a 
biography of Handel’s masterpiece, a chapter in the history of English taste.’’ (p. xxi) 

Before proceeding to consideration of Messiah Dr. Myers presents an account of the 
controversy over Italian opera in England, beginning 1711, and of the events which caused 
Handel to abandon Italian opera for oratorio. The main part of the work is devoted to a 
discussion of Handel’s writing of Messiah in 1741 and to the public’s reaction to it during 
his lifetime and the remainder of the century. The last chapter traces its fortunes during 
the nineteenth century in Europe and America as well as in England. The text of Messiah, 
a list of subscribers to the original fullscore edition and a select bibliography are given in 
the Appendix. The book is indexed. 

Marearet I. Lyon 
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Goopricu, Luoyp. Maz Weber. New York 1949, The Macmillan Company, pp. 59, illus., 
$2.00. . 
A biographical monograph of the painter whose work has become increasingly recognized. 
There are appreciative comments on the pictures reproduced and a bibliography concerning 
the artist. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


Aesthetics, Bombay, Youths’ Art and Culture Circle. 

Bazin, GERMAIN. Fra Angelico. London, Paris, New York 1949, Hyperion Press (Mac- 
millan), pp. 185, 180 ills., $7.50. 

Bowra, C. M. The Romantic Imagination. Cambridge, Mass. 1949, Harvard University 
Press, pp. 306, $4.50. 

Co.LBourRNE, Maurice. The Real Bernard Shaw. (new rev. ed.) New York 1949, Philosophi- 
cal Library, pp. x + 342, $4.75. 

DE AZEVEDO, FerNnanpbo. Brazilian Culture: An Introduction to the Study of Culture in 
Brazil. New York 1950, Macmillan, pp. xxix + 562, 418 ills., $12.50. 

Demuts, Norman. Cesar Franck. New York 1949, Philosophical Library, pp. 228, 9 ills., 

DrEIER, KATHERINE S., JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY & Naum Gabo. Three Lectures on Mod- 
ern Art. New York 1949, Philosophical Library, pp. x + 91, 19 ills., $3.75. 

Hogsen, Lancetor. From Cave Painting to Comic Strip. New York 1949, Chanticleer Press, 
pp. 287, 231 ills., $5.00. 

Leptey, Ray. ed. Value: A Cooperative Inquiry. New York 1949, Columbia University Press, 
pp. xi + 487, $6.00. 

Matravux, ANDRE. The Psychology of Art. New York 1949, Pantheon Books (Bollingen) ; 
vol. I. Museum without Walls. pp. 157, vol. II. The Creative Act. pp. 225. 

MunstTEeRBERG, Hueco. A Short History of Chinese Art. New York & East Lansing, Mich. 
1949, Philosophical Library & Michigan State College Press, pp. xvi + 277, 50 ills., 
$5.00. 

Rosertson D. A. English Institute Essays 1948. New York 1949, Columbia University 
Press, pp. x + 219, $3.00. 

San Lazzaro, G. pi. Painting in France 1895-1949. Tr. B. Gilliat-Smith & B. Wall, New 
York 1949, Philosophical Library, pp. xi + 182, 42 ills., $7.50. 

Scuitpp, Pauu A. ed. Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist. Evanston, Ill. 1949, The 
Library of Living Philosophers, Inc., pp. xvi + 781, $8.50. 

TENNENT, Mance. Autobiography of an Unarrived Artist. New York 1949, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, pp. 180, ills. 

UNESCO Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Painting from 1860 to 1949. Paris 1949, U.S. 
distr. Columbia University Press, pp. 191, 422 reprds., $1.50. 

Weruey, Haroun E. Colonial Architecture and Sculpture in Peru. Cambridge, Mass. 1949, 
Harvard University Press, pp. xvii + 330, 366 ills., $12.50. 

VisscHER, CHARLES DE. International Protection of Works of Art and Historic Monuments. 
Washington, D. C. 1949, Department of State Publication 3590, pp. 50. 





SELECTIVE CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR AESTHETICS AND 
RELATED FIELDS 


January 1, 1949-December 31, 1949 


Edited by Hetmut HuNGERLAND 


The bibliography presented here lists publications which are considered important for 
the philosophical, scientific, or other theoretical study of the arts and related phenomena. 
Publications which are important for particular fields only could not be included here. For 
technical reasons the section, Motion Pictures and Photography could not be published at 
this time. Mr. Bernard Karpel, Librarian, The Museum of Modern Art, New York, is com- 
piling a comprehensive bibliography for 1949-1950 on the subject which will appear in 1951. 
A bibliography for Psychoanalysis and the Arts, compiled by Dr. Harry B. Lee, will be 
published in a subsequent issue. Unfortunately, a bibliography of German publications, 
gathered by Professor Heinrich Liitzeler, did not arrive in time to be included in this com- 
pilation; it will be published later. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all items were published during the year 1949, a number of 
items which were not included in the previous bibliography,! appear here. There is also 
appended a Selective Bibliography of Polish Contributions to Aesthetics and Related Fields 
in 1948 compiled by Professor Mieczystaw Wallis with the help of Mrs. Janina Zagatowa. 

The help and cooperation of the following contributors is most gratefully acknowledged: 
Jan Aler, Rudolf Arnheim, Raymond Bayer, Constantine Cavarnos, R. V. Cottam, Paul R. 
Farnsworth, Manuel Olguin, Alfred Neumeyer, J.-Claude Piguet, Oscar Reuterswaerd, 
Hoyt Trowbridge, and Giulio Vallese. The music section was compiled by Arnold Elston, 
William Kimmel, Hugo Leichtentritt, and Henry Malherbe under the direction of Charles 
W. Hughes. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


CE—College English 
CL—Comparative literature 


AA—Arts & architecture 
AB—Art bulletin 


AD—Art digest 

AJOPs—American journal of orthopsychia- 
try 

AJP—American journal of philology 

AJPs—American journal of psychology 

AL—American literature 

AN—Art news 

APs—American psychologist 

AQ—Art quarterly 

ASEER—The American Slavonic and East 
European Review 

ASR—American Slavic Review 


BJMPs—British journal of medical psychol- 
ogy 

BJPs—British journal of psychology 

Burlington—Burlington Magazine 


CA—Cuadernos Americanos 
CAJ—College art journal 


CP—Classical philology 
CQ—Classical quarterly 


DR—Dublin review 


ELH—English literary history 


GL&L—German life and letters 
GQ—German quarterly 
GR—Germanic review 


HLQ—Huntington library quarterly 
HR—Hudson review 


JAAC—Journal of aesthetics and art criti- 
cism 

JAMS—Journal of the American musico- 
logical society 

JEPs—Journal of experimental psychology 

JGEPs—Journal of genetic psychology 





1 JAAC VII, (1949), 388-399. 
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JGPs—Journal of general psychology 
JHI—Journal of the history of ideas 
JP—Journal of philosophy 
JPers—Journal of personality 
JPs—Journal of psychology 
JSPs—Journal of social psychology 


KR—Kenyon review 


M—Musicology 

MA—Magazine of art 

ML—Music & letters 

MLAN—Music library association notes 
MLN—Modern language notes 
MLQ—Modern language quarterly 
MLR—Modern language review 
MP—Modern philology 

MQ—Musical quarterly 

MR—Music review 


NMQR—New Mexico quarterly review 


Ph—Philosophy 

PMLA—Publications of the modern lan- 
guage association 

PPR—Philosophy and phenomenological re- 
search 

PQ—Philological quarterly 


PR—Partisan review 
PS—Pacific spectator 
PhR—Philosophical review 
PsB—Psychological bulletin 
PsR—Psychological review 
PsaQ—Psychoanalytic quarterly 
PsaR—Psychoanalytic review 


QQ—Queens quarterly 
QRL—Quarterly review of literature 


RA—Repertorio Americano 
RP—Romance philology 
RR—Romanic review 


S—Studio 

SAQ—South Atlantic quarterly 
SL—Soviet literature 

SP—Studies in philology 
SR—Sewanee review 
SRL—Saturday review of literature 


UKCR—UOUniversity of Kansas City review 
UTQ—University of Toronto quarterly 


WR—Western review 


YR—Yale review 


ARCHITECTURE AND CITY PLANNING 


Ackermann, James S. ‘‘Ars Sine Scientia Nihil Est’’: Gothic theory of architecture at the 


cathedral of Milan. AB,XXXI, 84-111. 


To what extent is the form of the Milan cathedral determined by its construction 
(function)? ‘“‘To impute to Gothic architecture a theory ‘form follows function’ is to 
make. . . an error in interpretation [and] in method.” 

Churchill, Henry S. Architecture and cities. MA, 42, 296-300. 
Conder, Neville. An introduction to modern architecture. N. Y. Pellegrini, 48. 
Creighton, Thomas H., ed. Building for modern man: a symposium. Princeton Univ., xv, 


219. 


Cross, Samuel H. Mediaeval Russian churches. (K. J. Conani, ed.) Cambridge, The Mediae- 


val Academy of America, 95. 


Harvey, John. An Introduction to Tudor architecture. N. Y. Pellegrini, 48. 
Hudnut, Joseph. Architecture and the spirit of man. Cambridge, Harvard Univ., 301. 
Important for the development of contemporary architecture; opposed to mecha- 
nized forms of modernism, advocates ‘“‘meta-functional”’ architecture. 
Kaufman, Edgar, Jr. What is happening to modern architecture? AA, 66, no. 9, 26-29. 
Khatchatrian, A. L’architecture arménienne: essay analytique. Vostan 1948-1949, I, no. 1, 


57-144. 


Kocher, A. L. & Dearstyne, H. Colonial Williamsburg. Williamsburg, Va., vii, 105. 
Kuhn, Johannes. Mythologische Motive in romanischen Kirchen. Schaffhausen, Columban 


Verl., 48. 


Laporte, Paul M. Conceptual problems of architecture. CAJ, VIII, 247-255. 
Lundberg, Erik. Arkitekturens formsprdk. (The structure of architecture) Stockholm, 
Rotogravyr. vol. 3: Vdsterlandets medeltid 600-1200. 618. vol. 4: Vasterlandets medeltid 


1200-1400. 600. 
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A theoretical interpretation of architecture and its development, vols. 3 & 4 con- 
cerned with the middle ages. 
Marshall-Miller, J. Urbanisme et architecture en Amérique. Age nouv., 36, 60-65. 
Michelis, P. A. Space-time and contemporary architecture. JAAC, VIII, 71-86. 
Mumford, Lewis. Monumentalism, symbolism, style, I. MA, 42, 203-207, 227-228. 
Mumford, Lewis. Monumentalism, symbolism, style, II. MA, 42, 258-263. 
Emphasis on the expressive element in architecture; ‘‘monumental architecture is to 
be justified not in terms of present necessity . . . but in terms of future liberation.’’ 
Neutra, Richard. Argitetura social: architecture of social concern. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1948, 
220. 
Nowicki, M. Composition in modern architecture. MA, 42, 108-111. 
Oak, S. C. A handbook of town planning. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, xii, 140. 
Pevsner, Nikolaus. Richard Payne Knight. AB, XX XI, 293-320. 
The mediaevalism of Knight’s architecture, its aesthetic and philosophical roots. 
Rannels, E. W. The study of architecture as art. CAJ, VIII, 204-208. 
Richardson, A. E. An introduction to Georgian architecture. N. Y. Pellegrini, 134. 
Sartoris, Alberto. Introduzione alla architettura moderna. Milano, Hoepli, 580. 
Scranton, Robert. Group design in Greek architecture. AB, XXXI, 247-268. 
The grouping of Greek buildings and the underlying space forms. 
Smith, G. E. Kidder. Churches for today’s religion: the Swiss philosophy. MA, 42, 49-52. 
Tunnard, Christopher. Westport improved. MA, 42, 8-13. 
Wethey, Harold E. Colonial architecture and sculpture in Peru. Cambridge, Harvard Univ., 
xvii, 330. 
Wright, Frank Lloyd. Genius and mobocracy. N. Y. Duell, Sloan, Pearce, 113. 


ART EDUCATION 

Arnheim, Rudolf. A psychologist’s view of general education for the artist. CAJ. VIII, 
268-271. 

Faulkner, R., Ziegfeld, E. & Hill, G. Art today. N. Y. H. Holt, 519. 

Hirsch, 8. Art education—whither? CAJ, VIII, 272-278. 

Lissim, S. Art education for adults. CAJ, VIII, 288-292. 

Low, Theodore L. A course for training school teachers in the use of museums. CAJ, VIII, 
124-128. 

Masley, Alexander. Fine art and art education. CAJ, VIII, 279-287. 

McCausland, E. Concerning young people who want to be artists. CAJ, VIII, 293-296. 

Munro, Thomas. The arts in general education: a program for cultural interchange. Aris 

and Education UNESCO pubn. no. 349, 6-14. 

The museum as an educational institution; a symposium. CAJ, VIII, 178-202. 

Rannels, E. W. Art in the humanities. CAJ, VIII. 256-267. 

Schaefer, Herwin. Toward a more useful museum. CAJ, VIII, 115-123. 

Witherspoon, L. M. Some paintings by art students of the Sudan. S, 137, no. 673, 118-119. 


LITERATURE* 


Aldridge, A. O. The pleasures of pity. ELH, XVI, 76-87. 

Aler, J. M. M. Dichtwerk en stilistische categorie: Goethe’s stijl. (Poetry and stylistic 
category: Goethe’s style) Kroniek voor Kunst en Kultur, (Amsterdam) X, 246-258. 

Amyx, Clifford. The aesthetics of Allen Tate. WR, XIII, 135-145. 

Andersch, La crise de la littérature allemande. Age nowv., 38, 71-88. 

Arnold, Paul. From the dream in Aeschylus to the surrealist theater. JAAC, VII, 349-354. 
Cf. Fowlie, Tzara. 

Arthos, John. The language of natural description in eighteenth century poetry. Ann Arbor, 
Univ. Michigan, xiv, 463. 





*The Literature section was compiled by Hoyt Trowbridge, chairman, Committee on 
bibliography, General Topics I and IX, of the Modern Language Association. (Several 
additional items sent in by our foreign contributors are included. H. H.) 
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Atkinson, Geoffroy. Les idées de Balzac d’aprés la comédie humaine. Genéve, Droz, 257. 
Barouchet, Lidia. La literatura brasilefia y el movimiento modernista. CA, VIII, 260. 
Barrett, L. Young Henry James, critic. AL, XX, 385-400. 
Barrett, William. A present tendency in American criticism. KR, XI, 1-6. 
Barrett, William. Prize for Ezra Pound. PR, XVI, 344-347; comments, 512-522. 
Bassermann, Dieter. Am Rande des Unsagbaren: Neue Rilke Aufsaetze. Berlin, 1948, Bux- 
tehude, Hiibner, 64. 
Baudelaire, Charles. Selected critical studies. ed. D. Parmée. Cambridge, Univ. press, 224. 
Baudouin, Charles. Genesi di uno scetticismo: Anatole France. Psiche, 1948, I, 32-39. 
Beardsley, M. C. & Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. The affective fallacy. SR, LVII, 31-55. 
Becker, George J. Realism: an essay in definition. MLQ, X, 184-197. 
Beguin, Albert. Le romantisme allemand. Marseille, Cahier du Sud, 496. 
Bergel, Lienhard. Croce as a critic of Goethe. CL, I, 349-359. 
Bertocci, Angelo P. Charles du Bos and English literature: a critic and his orientation. N. Y. 
King’s Crown, 285. 
Binswanger, Ludwig. Henrik Ibsen und das Problem der Selbstrealisation in der Kunst. 
Heidelberg, Schneider, 84. 
Blackmur, R. P. For a second look. KR, XI, 7-10. 
Bohning, Elizabeth E. Goethe’s and Schiller’s interpretation of beauty. GQ, XXII, 185- 
194. 
Bowra, C. M. The creative experiment. N. Y. Macmillan, vii, 255. 
On “‘the poetry which succeeded that of the post-symbolists.’’ 
Bowra, C. M. The romantic imagination. Cambridge, Harvard Univ., 306. 
Brecht, Franz-Josef. Schicksal und Auftrag des Menschen. Philosophische Interpretationen 
in Rainer Maria Rilkes Duineser Elegien. Basel, Reinhardt, 303. 
Brinkley, R. Florence. Coleridge on Locke. SP, XLVI, 521-543. 
Brombert, Victor H. The criticism of T. S. Eliot: problems of an impersonal theory of poetry. 
New Haven, Yale Univ., 42. 
Brooks, Cleanth & Muller, Herbert J. The relative and the absolute: an exchange of views. 
SR, LVII, 357-377. 
Bush, Douglas. The new criticism: some old-fashioned queries. PMLA, LXIV, suppl., 
13-21. 
Bush, Douglas. Recent criticism of Paradise Lost. PQ, X XVIII, 31-43. 
Campbell, Lily B. Concerning Bradley’s Shakespearean tragedy. HLQ, XIII, 1-18. 
Criticism of Bradley’s character-analysis as founded on a ‘‘morality without morals 
and a psychology that could exist only in Wonderland.” 
Carbone, Caterina. L’estetica e l’educazione estetica nelle opere di J.-J. Rousseau. Firenze, 
Mazza, 72. 
C[{arruth], H[ayden]. The anti-poet all told. Poetry, LX XIV, 274-285. 
(On Pound and Hillyer.) 
C[{arruth], H[ayden]. The Bollingen award: what is it? Poetry, LX XIV, 154-156. 
C[{arruth], H[ayden]. The university and the poet. Poetry, LX XV, 89-93. (Cf. Winters). 
Carter, Everett. William Dean Howells’ theory of critical realism. ELH, XVI, 151-166. 
Case against the Saturday Review of Literature. Chicago, Poetry Magazine, 80. 
Reply to Hillyer concerning Ezra Pound. 
Cassirer, Ernst. see Philosophy. 
Chase, Richard. New vs. ordealist. KR, XI, 11-12. 
Cherix, Robert-Benoit. Commentaire des fleurs du mal: essai d’une critique intégrale. Genéve, 
Cailler, 503. 
Clark, Walter Van Tilburg. The ghost of an apprehension. PS, III, 254-263. (Cf. Stegner, 
J. West). 
Cook, Albert. The dark voyage and the golden mean: a philosophy of comedy. Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ. 
Cook, Albert S. The province of English philology. PMLA, LXIV, 615-628. 
Reprint of a presidential address to the Modern Language Association in 1897— 
interesting to compare with Warren & Wellek. 
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Cramer, L. 8. Ancient epic. Boston, Varsity Press. 
C{unningham], J. V. The ancient quarrel between history and poetry. Poetry, LXXIV, 
336-342. 
Curtius, Ernst R. Antike Rhetorik und vergleichende Literaturwissenschaft. CL, I, 24-43. 
de Rio, A. Present trends in the conception and criticism of Spanish romanticism. RR, 
XXXIX, 229-248. 
Dresden, S. Bezonken Avonturen. (Settled Adventures) Amsterdam, J. M. Meulenhoff, 190. 
Dudley, Fred A., ed. The relations of literature and sience: a selected bibliography, 1930- 
1949. Pullman, Wash., Washington State College, 59. 
Duhamel, P. Albert. The function of rhetoric as effective expression. JHI, X, 344-356. 
Dyfverman, Henrik. Dramats teknik. (The technique of the drama.) Stockholm, Natur och 
Kultur, 288. 
Edgerton, W. Serapion brothers: an early Soviet controversy. ASR, VIII, 47-64. Cf. Fa- 
deyev, Manning. 
Eliot, T. S. From Poe to Valéry. HR, II, 327. 
Ellis, M. B. De Saint-Denis Garneau: art et réalisme suivi d’un petit dictionnaire poétique. 
Montreal, Editions Chantecler, 197. 
Elton, William. A glossary of the new criticism. Chicago, Modern Poetry Assoc., 48. 
. Empson, William. A doctrine of aesthetics. HR, IT, 94. 
Empson, William. Donne and the rhetorical tradition. KR, XI, 571-587. 
Empson, William. The horrors of King Lear. KR, XI, 342-354. 
Analysis of Heilman, This great stage. Cf. Keast. 
Empson, William. Wit in the Essay on criticism. HR, II, 559-577. 
English institute essays, 1948. N. Y. Columbia Univ., x, 219. 
Ezra Pound a-t-il trahi? Mercure de France, CCCV, 764-765. 
Fadeyev, A. Literature and literary criticism. SZ, no. 11, 148-160. 
Interesting as a sample of the current situation in Soviet criticism. Cf. Edgerton, 
Manning. 
Fergusson, Francis. The idea of a theater. Princeton Univ., 240. 
Ford, Newell F. Keats’s ‘‘O for a life of sensations . . .’” MLN, LXIV, 229-234. 
Fowlie, Wallace. André Breton in the age of surrealism. WR, XIV, 5-17. Cf. Arnold, Tzara. 
Frye, Northrop. The four forms of prose fiction. HR, II, 582-595. 
Frye, Northrop. The function of criticism at the present time. U7Q, XIX, 1-16. 
George, Albert J. Lamartine and a literature for the people. Symposium, III, 245-260. 
Gilbert, Allan H. The word epeisodion in Aristotle’s ‘Poetics.’ AJP, LXX, 56-64. 
Gilman, Margaret. Joubert on imagination and poetry. RR, XL, 250-260. 
Greenhut, Morris. G. H. Lewes’s criticism of the drama. PMLA, LXIV, 350-368. 
Gunther, Werner. Ueber die absolute Poesie: Zur geistigen Struktur neuerer Dichtung. Stutt- 
gart, 32. 
Guyere, Byron. Francis Jeffrey’s Essay on beauty. HLQ, XIII, 71-85. 
“Hagstrum, J. H. Johnson’s conception of the beautiful, the pathetic, and the sublime. 
PMLA, LXIV, 134-157. 
Haines, George IV. Gertrude Stein and composition. SR, LVII, 411-424. 
Haeusermann, H. W. W. B. Yeats’s criticism of Ezra Pound. SR, LVII, 437-455. 
Henrich, Edith. Poetry as communication. PS, III, 125-140. 
Hensen, Herwig. Over de Dichitkunst. (About poetry) Brussels, A. Manteau, 100. 
Heringman, Bernard. Wallace Stevens: the use of poetry. ELH, XVI, 325-336. 
Hervier, M. L’art poétique de Boileau. Paris, 256. 
Heytens, R. Het symbool in de dichtkunst. (The symbol in poetry) Vlaamse Gids 
Highet, Gilbert. The classical tradition. N. Y. Oxford Univ. 
Hillyer, Robert. Poetry’s new priesthood. SRL, XXXII, June 18, 24-25. 
Hillyer, Robert. Treagon’s strange fruit. SRZ, XXXII, June 11, 32. 
These two essays, attacking the award of the Bollingen Prize to Ezra Pound, pre- 
cipitated the most violent literary controversy of the year. Though inaccurate in some 
details and somewhat confused by a largely irrelevant prejudice against modern poetry 
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and criticism in general, they raise in striking form the problem of the artist’s responsi- 
bility to society. For other comments and replies, see Barrett, Carruth, West, and es- 
pecially Case against SRL. 

Hoare, J. E. Psychology of playwriting. N. Y. Dramatist’s play service. 

Hoffman, Frederick J. The rhetoric of evasion. SR, LVII, 227-250. 

Houtchens, C. W. & Lawrence, H., eds. Leigh Hunt’s dramatic criticism, 1808-18381. N. Y. 
Columbia Univ., 347. 

Hyman, Stanley E. Myth, ritual, and nonsense. KR, XI, 455-475. 

Isenberg, A. see Philosophy. 

Jarrett, J. L. see Philosophy. 

Jeans, R. Writing for the theatre. N. Y. Longmans. 

Jones, Joseph. Emerson and Bergson on the comic. CL, I, 63-72. 

Kaplan, Milton A. Radio and poetry. N. Y. Columbia Univ. 

Keast, W. R. Imagery and meaning in the interpretation of King Lear. MP, XLVI, 45-64. 

A very thorough analysis of the imagistic technique of interpretation, as illustrated 
by Heilman, This great stage, 1948. Cf. Empson. 

Kern, E. G. The influence of Hensius and Vossius upon French dramatic theory. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Kliger, Samuel. Whig aesthetics: a phase of eighteenth-century taste. ELH, XVI, 135-150. 

Knickerbocker, William S. The new criticism and the old Sewanee Review. WR, XIII, 169- 
178. 

Krogh, Torben. Den italienske komedie. Ord och Bild (Stockholm) 6-7, 265-279. Essay on 
the commedia dell’arte. 

Kunz, J. M. L. Lebensgestaltung und Weltanschauung in Hermann Hesses Siddhartha. Herto- 
genbosch, Malmberg, 84. 

Lalo, Charles. see Philosophy. 

Leavis, F. R. The great tradition. N. Y. G. W. Stewart. On the novel. 

Levy, Raphael. A new credo of stylistics. Symposium, III, 321-334. 

A review article on Spitzer’s Essays in historical semantics and Linguistics and liter- 
ary history. 

Lindqvist, Axel. Det tyske 1600-talsepigrammets motiv och tendenser. (The motives and tend- 
encies of the German epigram of the sixteenth century.) Gothenburg University An- 
nual, vol. 55, 1. 

Magny, C. E. L’age du roman Americain. Paris, 256. 

Mann, Thomas. Etudes: Goethe, Nietzsche, Joseph et ses freres. Tr. Ph. Jacottet. Lausanne, 
Mermod, 155. 

Manning, C. A. Socialist realism and the American success novel. SAQ, XLVIII, 213-219. 
Cf. Edgerton, Fadeyev, McLean. 

Marck, K. L’écrivain et la réalité. Age nouv., 38, 123-131. 

McKenzie, Gordon. Critical responsiveness. Berkeley, Univ. California. 

McLean, Hugh, Jr. Voronskij and VAPP. ASEER, VIII, 185-200. 
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Michalski, Stanistaw F. Epos indyjskie i epos greckie (The Indian epic and the Greek 
epic). Nauka i Sztuka (Science and Art), VII, 3-16. 


Stawitiska, Irena. Tragedia w epoce Mtodej Polski. Z zagadnien struktury dramatu (The 
tragedy in the epoque of the ‘‘Young Poland’’. The problems of the structure of the 
drama). Toruti, Towarzystwo Naukowe w Toruniu (Toruii Scientific Society). 

Steffen, Wiktor. De tragoediae Graecae forma primigena. Uniwersytet i Politechnika (Vra- 
tislaviae), 74-83. 

Wyka, Kazimierz. Cyprian Norwid, poeta i sztukmistrz (C. N., the poet and the artist). 
Krakéw, Polska Akademia Umiejetnosci, 166. 


III. History of literary theory 


Ingarden, Roman. Z dziejéw téorii dzieta literackiego. Uwagi na marginesie Poetyki 
Arystotelesa (A contribution to the history of the theory of the literary work. On the 
margin of Aristotle’s Poetics). Kwartalnik Filozoficzny (Philos. Qu.), XVII, 133-172. 

Madyda, Wladystaw. De arte poética post Aristotelem exculta quaestiones selectae. Krakéw, 
Polska Akademia Umiejetnosci, 164. 


MOTION PICTURES AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bialostocki, Jan. ‘‘“Kinomalarstwo’’ i film o sztuce (‘‘Cinema-painting”’ and the film on art). 
Twérczogé (Creativeness), nr. 11, 102-112. 

Obrapalska, Fortunata, Efekty surrealistyezne w fotografice (Surrealistic effects in 
photographic art). Swiat Fotografii (The World of Photography), nr. 9, 13-14. 

Sunderland, Jan. Fotografika-sojuszniczka malarstwa (Photographic art—an ally of paint- 
ing). Swiat Fotografii (The World of Photography), nr. 8, 14-15. 


MUSEUMS 


Zrebowicz, Roman. Problem modernizacji muzeéw (The problem of the modernization of 
museums). 7'wérczosé (Creativeness), IV, nr. 6, 56-65. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICOLOGY 


Jachimecki, Zdzistaw. Muzyka polska w rozwoju historycznym. Od czas6w najdawniejszych 
do doby obecnej (Polish music in its historical development from the earliest times to 
the present day). I. Od Bogurodzicy do Chopina wlacznie (From ‘“‘Bogurodzica”’ to 
Chopin inclusive). Krakéw, S. Kamiriski, 227. 

Jachimecki, Zdzistaw. Muzykologia i pigmiennictwo muzyczne w Polsce (Musicology and 
the literature on music in Poland). Ksakéw, Polska Akademia Umiejetnosci, 62. 
Lissa, Zofia. Aspekt socjologiczny w polskiej muzyce wspétczesnej (The sociological aspect 

in the Polish music of to-day). Kwartalnik Muzyczny (Musical Qu.), nr. 21-22, 104-143. 

Lissa, Zofia. Czy muzyka jest sztuka asemantycezng? (Is music an asmantic art?). Myél 
Wspétczesna (Modern Thought), III, nr. 10, 276-289. 

Sikorski, Kazimierz. Harmonia (Harmony). I. Krakéw, Polskie Wydawnictwo Myzyczne, 
518. 


PHILOSOPHY AND GENERAL THEORY OF ART 


Pieter, Jézef. Krytyka dziet twérczych (The criticism of creative works). Katowice, 
Czytelnik, 337. 

Regamey, Konstanty. Préba analizy ewolucji w sztuce (An essay of analysis of the evolu- 
tion in art). Kwartalnik muzyczny (Musical Qu.), nr. 21-22, 75-103. 

Regamey, Konstanty. Zrédta i tto kryzysu sztuki wspétezesnej (The sources and the back- 
ground of the crisis of modern art). Kwartalnik muzyczny (Musical Qu.), nr. 23, 63- 
101. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Parandowski, Jan. Fizjologia twérezoSci (The physiology of the creativeness). Problemy, 
IV, 722-725. 


VISUAL ARTS 


Bulanda, Edmund. Z najnowszych badan nad Fidiaszem (New investigations on Phidias). 
Wroclaw, Sprawozdania Wroctawskiego Towarzsytwa Naukowego (Proceedings of the 
Wroclaw Scientific Society), 11-20. 

Leykam, Marek. O pomnikach (On the monuments). Glos Plastykéw (The Voice of thé 
Formative Artists), Sept., 45-50. 

Piwocki, Ksawery. Pomiki. (Monuments). Glos Plastykéw (The Voice of the Formative 
Artists), Sept., 35-43. 

Seweryn, Tadeusz. W Swiatkarni (In the studio of the popular carver of the 
saints). Twérczosé (Creativeness), nr. 3, 56-69. 

Seweryn Tadeusz. Rozdroza sztuki ludowej. (The cross-roads of popular art). Warszawa, 
Centralny Instytut Kultury, 143, pls. 16. 

Szuman, Stefan. O ogladaniu obrazéw (On looking at pictures). Warszawa, ‘‘Sztuka’’ 136, 
27 pis. 

Wallis, Mieczystaw. Autoportrety mlodziencze i starcze (Juvenile and senile self-portraits). 
Wiedza i Zycie (Knowledge and Life), XVII, 863-874, 11 ills. 
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The Southern California Section of the Pacific Coast Division held its fall meeting on 
December 10, 1949, at the California Institute of Technology. The general theme of the 
meeting was ‘‘Goethe and the Eighteenth Century Background.”’ The following papers were 
presented: Morning session, ALo1s J. ScHARDT, presiding; ‘“‘The Eighteenth Century Back- 
ground,’’ Hunter Meap; “The Influence of Chinese Art upon the European Eighteenth 
Century,’ Kenneta E. Foster; ‘‘Winckelmann and the Concept of the Classical,’? Man- 
UEL OxLeuin; Afternoon session, J. DonaLp Youna, presiding; ‘‘Attitudes towards Social 
Problems in Goethe’s Work,’’ KENNETH OLIVER; ‘‘Perception and Idea in Goethe’s Art,’’ 
Cart BAuMANN; readings of selections from Goethe’s works, Mary Dretrica (Mrs. 
Scuarpt). At the business meeting the following were elected as officers of the Southern 
California Section: Hunter Meap, chairman; Constance PERKINS, secretary-treasurer; 
James H. Breastep, Jr., member of the executive committee. 


At a meeting of the Cleveland Society for Aesthetics held on February 18th, at Hayden 
Hall of Flora Stone Mather College, Dr. Wittram G. McCottom, professor of dramatic 
literature at Cleveland College, spoke on ‘‘Approach to Tragedy.’’ Grorce Sanrorp and 
O.ttveR STONE were hosts. 


Professor CHARLEs E. Gauss, Professor of philosophy at George Washington University, 
represented the American Society for Aesthetics at the Inauguration of President G. Tyler 
Miller of Madison College. 


An exhibition of the paintings of Sister Mary Noreen, School Sister of Notre Dame, 
College of Notre Dame, Maryland, was held at the Demotte Gallery in New York during the 
month of January, 1950. Sister Noreen is not only a professional painter, but also chairman 


of the Department of Art in her college. 


The attention of our readers is invited to the publication of Envoy, a review of literature 
and art, published in Dublin. Though Envoy is planned to be an outlet for native talent, 
it will be international in scope and interest. Correspondence should be addressed to Envoy, 
39 Grafton Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


The Biennale di Venezia, we are informed, will be held this summer in the Venice Gar- 
dens. Among the special exhibitions will be a retrospective of Henri Rousseau, le douanier, 
and one of the Fauves movement, as well as exhibitions of selected Italian painters. 


Dr. Tuomas Munro, now lecturing at the Sorbonne, spoke before the Société Francaise 
d’Esthétique, on January 21, 1950, on the integration of the various arts which emerged in 
the ballet, l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune. 


Miss MarGaRET NAUMBURG gave a series of ten lectures at the Postgraduate Center for 
Psychotherapy, Inc., 218 East 70th St., New York, during the months of February, March, 
and April on ‘“‘The Use of Art Productions in Diagnosis and Therapy of Emotional Prob- 
lems.” The lectures covered the work of Simon and Lombroso, Mohr, and Prinzhorn, the 
influence of Freud and Jung, and finally applications by Miss Naumburg herself to cases 
which she has handled. The series ended with a consideration of the future developments of 
art therapy. 


Our members will be interested to learn that the Institute of Design, originally the 
Bauhaus, has become the Department of Design of the Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Mr. Szrce CuEerRMAYeEFF has been made director of the department and Mr. Lupwie Mies 
VAN DER ROHE will continue as director of the department of architecture. 
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The President by direction of the members at their business meeting in Oberlin ap- 
pointed a committee with Mrs. Katnt Mreyer-Basr as chairman, to investigate the ques- 
tion of textbook illustrations and report at the annual meeting. Members having com- 
ments on the authenticity of such illustrations, or related matters, should communicate 
with Mrs. Meyer-Baer, at 51 French Ridge, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dr. HELMut HuNGERLAND, Associate Editor of the Journal, has accepted an invitation 
as visiting professor of philosophy at the University of Freiburg im Breisgau during 
the spring term of 1950. 


In the absence of the Editor, this issue of the Journal was edited by Dr. Grorce Boas. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., whose most recent book is Philosophic Words (New Haven, 1948), 
is associate professor of English at Yale University. 

TuHeoporeE M. GREENE, professor of philosophy at Yale University and master of Silli- 
man College, Yale University, is the author of The Arts and the Art of Criticism (Princeton, 
1940). 

CATHERINE Rav is associate professor of aesthetics and French literature at Dominican 
College, San Rafael, California. 

Van METER Ames, professor of philosophy in the University of Cincinnati, was recently 
in Paris on a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to get acquainted with new develop- 
ments in French philosophy. While in France, he taught for a few weeks, upon the invitation 
of the French government, at the University of Aix-Marseille. 

Jutius Portnoy is an instructor in philosophy at Brooklyn College and the author of 
A Psychology of Art Creation, published in 1942. 

Bernarp C. HEyYt, chairman of the department of art at Wellesley College and a profes- 
sor in that department, wrote New Bearings in Esthetics and Art Criticism (New Haven, 
1943) and ‘‘Relativism Again’ (JAAC, September, 1946). 

Grusta Nicco Fasota is chairman of the art history department at the University of 
Genoa and was formerly docent of aesthetics in the faculty of architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Florence. 

CREIGHTON GILBERT, of the Allen R. Hite Art Institute, University of Louisville, is a 
contributor to Kenyon Review, Burlington Magazine, and Arte Veneta. 

Rotr Exman, of Malm6, Sweden, is doctor of philosophy from the University of Lund. 
He is the author of Kulturen och livet (Culture and Life) and Fiktionerna i det estetiska livet 
(The Fictions of Aesthetic Life). 

Lester D. Loneman is head of the art department at Iowa State University. 

Eutseo Vivas is professor of philosophy and English at Ohio State University. 

Cuar.éEs E. Gauss is associate professor of philosophy in George Washington University. 

Pau ZuckER is adjunct professor of history of art and architecture at Cooper Union, 
New York, and the New School for Social Research. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER is professor of art history and Director of the Mills College Art 
Gallery. 

Bertram E. Jessup is associate professor of philosophy at the University of Oregon. 

Wo.treGane LEDERER, who studied under Hugo Steiner-Prag, is assistant professor of 
design at the California College of Arts and Crafts. 

MaNvEL Oucuin is assistant professor of Spanish at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Paut R. Farnsworth is professor of psychology at Stanford University in California. 
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Harry B. Lez, M.D., is research associate at the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. 

Hoyt Trowsrincz is professor of English in the University of Oregon and chairman of 
the committee on bibliography of the Modern Language Association. 

Cares W. Huauss is associate professor of music in Hunter College. 

CoNnsTANTINE CAVARNOS is assistant professor of philosophy, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

GrorcE E. PAPERMASTER, who lives in San Francisco, is engaged in creative writing. 
During the war, he served as Editor of the Signal Review, official publication of the Signal 
Corps. 

IsaBEL CREED HUNGERLAND is assistant professor in the department of speech, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

Marearet E. Lyon is instructor in music and music librarian at Mills College, Oakland, 
California. 

Contributors to the Selective Current Bibliography, in addition to people listed above, 
included the following: 

Jan M. M. Atsr, doctor of philosophy is docent in philosophy at the Academy of Archi- 
tecture in Amsterdam. 

RupoLF ARNHEIM teaches psychology of art and general psychology at Sarah Lawrence 
College and at the New School for Social Research. 

RayYMonpD BayEnr, professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne, is administrator of the Inter- 
national Institute of Philosophy and a member of the executive committee of the Institute 
of Filmology. 

R. V. Corram teaches philosophy at the California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. 

J.-CLauDE Piavet, who lives in Lausanne, Switzerland, is doctor of philosophy and 
author of Découverte de la musique. 

Oscar REUTERSWAERD, doctor of philosophy, is assistant librarian at the Institute of 
Art History at Stockholm University. 

GiuLio VALLESE is lecturer in Italian at the University of Naples and professor of 
literature in Garibaldi Lyceum in Naples. 

Wiiu1aM Kinet, whose field is musicology, is a member of the music department of 
Hunter College. : 

Henry MALHERBE, music critic and former director of the Opéra Comique of Paris, is 
the author of several books, including a recent biography of Franz Schubert. 

ARNOLD ELsTON is associate professor in the music department at the University of 
Oregon. 

Hvuco LEICcHTENTRITT, composer, teacher, and author, lives in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Mirczystaw WALLIs is professor of aesthetics at the University of Lodz, Poland. 

Janina Zacatowa, M.A., is senior assistant at the Seminary of Aesthetics of the Uni- 
versity of Lodz. 
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